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I got back from England on Sunday in 

the Etruria, and greet again the readers 
of Tue Staxparp. I had intended, when 
Lleft, to write from the other side, but 
from the time my veteran friend Thomas 
Briggs grasped my hand onthe deck of 
the steamer in Southampton water to the 
last discernible flutterof a handkerchief 
from the Irish single tax men who said 
good bye to me at Queenstown, I found 
too much to see, to hear and do, to allow 
of writing. It may be worth while now, 
however, to jot down some rough notes 
of mutters that interested me and will, I 
think, interest the readers of THE STAND- 
AED. 


“Now that the election is over, you 
need a rest—come, start with me to-more 
row morning fon.a three weeks’ trip to 
England,” said William Saunders te me 
on the day before we ‘sailed. When I 
heard the shouts from the approaching 

“tender in Southampton and saw the pla- 
cards of “Welcome’—and still more when, 
at the Waterloo station, the surging 
crowds of Mr. Saunders’ constituents who 
had been waiting from two o'clock in the 
afternoon to half-pust ten at night, pressed } 
round us, I realized that I would not. 
get much rest in England. And though I 
gtaid there longer than] intended, I didn’t. 

But I got something much more stimu- 
jating—a vivid jdea of the great progress 
the good cause has been making in Great 
Britain since I was there last—four years 
eco. During this time I have known, 
both from private correspondence and 
from the indications of the press, that 
begpath the surface our ideas were muk- 
ing’steady and rapid way. ButI did not 
realize how much had deen gained until I 
got to England and had. opportunities to 
talk with our friends there and feel in 
many ways the change in public opinion. 


AsI have often saidto those who felt 
‘jmpatient to see tangible results from the. 
agitation and discussion of the land ques- 
Hon, time is a necessary element in 
- thought. There is in the progress of 
_ ideas, 2 period analogous to that period 
an the-history of a plant in which germ- 
ination goes on. The seed must swell 
and the roois push out in darkness and 
silence, ere the first indication of life can 
appear above the surface. Our ideas have 
been passing through that stage of growth 
in Great Britain, and are now on the verge 
of entering—nay, they are already begin- 
ning to enter, the region of practical poli- 
ties, where they will draw strength and 
vigor from forces that are to the diffusion 
of thought what the air and the sunshine 
are to the growth of the plant, 


‘From ail sides forces have been and 
gare now aonverging to press the land 
question tothe front in Great Britain. 
The Irish land agitation and the political 
aifficulties thatit has brought, the growth 
ofa similar agitation in the Scottish high- 
lands, the tithe agitation in Wales, the 
falling in of leases in London and other 
cities, carrying with them the transfer to 
the ground landlord of blocks of valuable 


tuildings, with enormous ne of 
rents, the discussion of the nature ef. 


fects of mining royalties, the growth of 
democratic sentiment, the increasing 
social discontent, the decadence of the 
old agriculture, and the rise to political 
importance of the agricultural Jaborers, 
the zitention that has been drawn to the 
condition and housing of the pcor in the 
cities, the weakening of the trades unions 
—in fact the whcle trend of events 


znd of thought has been in the 
direction of forcing the  Jand 
question upen public attention. And 


that a few individuals should be deemed 
to be the absolute owners of the land on 
which, and from which, a whole nation 
must live, if they are to live at all, is a 
thing so utterly monssirous, so clearly 


-oppesed to the first and strongest percep- | 
rngnt, that it can only | 
be maintained on condition that it is not 


tions of natural 


the use of land, beginning 


29. 


discussed. No matter how timidly it is 
begun, there is in the nature of the hu- 
man mind only one end to any discus- 
sion of the right of landlords to levy 
tribute on their fellow creatures for the 
use of wnat was here before man came. 
And even the agitation and discussion of 
such palliatives as “free trude in land,” 
leasehold enfranchisement, judicial rents, 
laborers’ allotments, landlord purchase, 
etc, has but helped to swell the strong 
current that is urging thought (in many 
cases insensibly) to the recognition of the 
equality of natural rights in the element 
indispensable to all human fahor and all 
human life. 


Our friends who “have seen the cat” 
have, without much organization or out- 
ward demonstration, been working away 
on the other side of the Atlantic as they 
have been working here. But other 
forces, even those of opposition, have been 
aiding their effort. And now the ad- 
vance that has been going on in thought 
is beginning to push into the sphere of 
practical politics. é 

From every point of view it is evident 
that the land question or the labor ques- 
tion—call 1t by which name you will, for 
they are both names for the same things, 
the injustices and difficulties that spring 
from the divorce of the two prime factors 
of production—is the burning question of 
the immediate future in Great Britain as 
in Ireland. That something must be done 
most blindly 
berinning — to 
And as motion seeks the line of least re- 
sistance, so, in growing 
animosity to landlordism, the awaken- 
ing appreciation of general riglits te 


about the lund even the 


couservative ure see, 


all degrees, is the 


to concen- 


trate on the line of the single 
tax. Of the many indications of this, 


the two most significant, because in them- 
selves they become causes which set 
powerful agencies at work, are the recent 
declaration of the general conference of 
liberal associations ut Birmingham in 
favor of the taxation of ground rents and 
the opposition of the liberal purty in the 
house of commons to the appropriation 
of £5,000,000 more for the purchase of 
Irish estutes under the Ashbourne act. 
To my view these have the same import- 
ance in Euglish politics as President 
Cleveland's message of a year ago which 
turned the face uf the democratic party 
against protection and towards free trade 
had in American politics. 


The establishinent of a peasant pro- 
prietory, by buying out the agricultural 
landlords in favor of the agricultural ten- 
ants, has up to this time been the social 
aim of the Irish parliamentary party— 
their idea of the final solution of the 
land question—their notion of what ‘‘the 
land for the people” meant. : 

It has also been the idea of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the official liberal party. While 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration was co- 
ercing Ireland in the endeavor to stamp 
out the jand league, it placed a land pur- 
chase clause in the bill which instituted 
judicial rents. And that not working, 
Mr. Parnell, as soon as he got out of 
Kilmainham prison, started a laad pur- 
chase joint stock company of his own, 
which bought an estate at a big price and 
undertook to sell it to tenants, but which 
seems to have passed into oblivion, if uct 
into bankruptcy. 

{n 1855 after passing the act for the as- 
similation of the county franchise with 
the borough franchise—an act which 
placed the ballot in the hands of some mil- 
lions of crofters, cotters and agricultural 
laborers—MIr. Gladstone appealed to the 
country. In spite of the fact that the 
Irish vote in England and Scotland was 


cast for the tories, he went back to St. 


Stephen’s with a strong majority. Then 
came his change of front on the Irish 
question and the introduction of the 
home rule bill, accompanied with a prop- 
os{tion for the/buying out of Irlsh agri- 
cultural landlords to an extent which it 
was estimated would require from £129,- 
000,000 to £150.000,000. The home rule 
scheme was aliybrid one. It had been 
framed by Mr. Gladstone without con- 
sultation with important coileagues, and 
contained a clause justly objection- 


able to British feeling—the elim. 
ination of Irish representation from 
the imperial parliament. Eut what 


the tories made even more use of than 
this, in their appeal to the voters, was 
the purchase proposition. They set forth 
in the most vivid ways they could devise 
the immensity of the sum for which 
John Bull was to be made responsible in 
orde: .o buy from Irish landlords farms 
for Irish tenants. They placarded the 
walls with figures a yard long, and cal- 
culated how many railroad trains would 
be required to draw the amount if putin 
covercigns and how niany steamers. to 


.simple estate 


he was defeated, and the present govern- 
ment. resting on a coalition of tories and 
liberal unionists came into power. 


During the interval between Mr. Glad- 
stone’s parliamentary defeat and the 
general election, the Ashbourne act ap- 
propriating £5,000,000 for the purchase 
of Irish estates on behalf of the ten- 
ants, came down from the House of Lords, 
and was passed through the House of 
Commons with liberal acquiesence and by 
liberal votes. It has taken hold, for it 
was really what Davitt called it at the 
time—a “Jandlord’s relief bill,” at the ex- 
pense of the nation. In order to make 
sure that the tenant would buy, it asked 
nothing whatever of him except that 
he should consent to have his rent re- 
duced in the present and receive a fee 
the future. This is } 
government advance 


in 
based upon a 
to the landlord cf the price agreed 
upon with his tenants, the tenants being 
churged with three per cent interest 
and one per cent annual contribution for 
a sinking fund. Thisin forty-seven years, 
it is calculated, will reimburse the gov- 
erninent. 

The £5,000,000 first appropriated has 
been quickly exhausted—having gone, as 
the liberals now charge, into the peckets 


tory landlords who have interest with 
the present government, while John Bull 
has received in return for his solid cash 
of recouping himself by col- 
nm Irish tenancy for 


the privilege 
lecting rent from an 
forty-seven years. 

The tiger has tasted blood. The Irish 
landlords are naturally eager to convert 
into money, at the risk of the general 
taxpayer, properties that under existing 
conditions no sane private investor would 
think of purchasing. And Irish tenants 
are ready enough to avail themselves of 
a reduction in the rents they are now pay- 
ing, with an assurance of ownership in 
forty-seven years, . 


The tories were not honest in their op- 
position to Mr. Gladstone's purchase 
scheme, but merely acted on the princi- 
ple of any stick being good enough to 
beat a bad dog with. Even then the 
more thoughtful must have realized that 
the only way tosave the Dish landlords- 
was by buying them out, and tne ouly 
way to check the land movement was by 
creating, at whatever risk, a larger class 
of land owners. But political parties. 
struggling for power, ure not governed 
by the more thoughtful, and great, as 
was the bribe offered by Mr. Gladstone to 
the Irish landlords it was not sufficient to 
overcomne their dread of the home rule 
which was to accompany it in his scheme, 
or to silence their hope thata tory gov- 
ernment might bring bacx the gocd old 
times, when to promptly pay his rent 
was in Ireland deemed the first duty of 
mau. 

Now that they are themselves in power, 
now that the depth and strength of the | 
land movement are better appreciated, 
now that the Irish landlords, and their | 
English and Scotch creditors, are pressing 
for more money, and now that the con- 
servative effects of increasing the num- 
ber of land owners have been shown, the 
tories very naturally turn to the same 
policy that in the political exigency ol 
the last general election they denounced. 
But not to turn too sharp a corner, all 
that the government ventured to do at 
this session was to propose to appropriate 
£5,000,000 more for Irish land purchase. 

The liberals, too, are in a different posi- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone is not in power, but 
in opposition. The whig element in his 
following has largely deserted him. He 
feels, as some of his recent extra-parlia- 
mentary utterances show, the rapidly | 
gathering strength of the land movement 
in Great Britain, and-realizes that the 
radical element in the liberal constituen- ji 
cies have already passed the point at 
which they would tolerate the idea of 
buying out IJrish landlords or-any other 
landlords. 

As for Mr. Parneli and the Irish party 
they are put by this changed situation in 
@ peculiar, not to say delicate position. 
Since Mr. Parnell came out of Kilmain- 
ham in 1852, and in fact for some time be- 


fore, the whole weight and power of they 


lrishparty has been thrown against all 
acdical expression on the land question. 
They have muzzled Davitt, they have 
smothered Bishop Nulty, they have ostra- 
cised Jolin Ferguson. The whole infu. 
ence of the party has been exerted in 
turning the movement on its social side 
at Jeast into an avricultural tenants’ 
benaficial society, in educating Irish 
sentiment into the belief that 
“the land for the people’ meant, not, all 
the land for all the people, but some of 
the land for some of the agricultural 
tenants. Now conie their enemies offer- 


carry it if put in shillings, This time | ing to make the agricultural tenants the. 


| 
of the London companies and the great 


Ge 
iad 


— 


owners of their land on most liberal terms. 


But not only do the Irish leaders realize 
that what the tories say is true—that the 
conversion of tenants into prospective 
owners, under the operations of the Ash- 
bourne act, is to shear the Irish national 
party of its power, but political necessity 
requires their keeping in touch with Eng- 
lish liberals. 


Thus it comes that in the debate, of 
which it was my goed fortune to hear the 
most interesting and important part, the 
position of both parties was reversed, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell opposing 
what they had before supported, aud the 
tories supporting what they had in the 
general election denounced. Both sides 
were hampered by their memories, aud 
on the one side the bill was defended asa 
matter of temporary policy, 
the other side opposed on matters 
of detail. There were only a few 
voices, like that of Dr. Clarke, repre- 
sentative of the far northern Scottish dis- 
trict of Caithness, to declare that the 
irish landlords had nothing to sell that 
did not in right belong to the Irish people, 
and that to substitute a larger for a 
smaller class of landowners would be but 
to continue and fortify the injustice by 
which the rest of the people were deprived 
of their natural rights. 

But for all this the debate was sig- 
nificant It showed not the 
sistencies of menor of parties, but the 
of an advancing tide, fore- 
ing into changed relative positions the 
chips and corks that float upon its sur- 
It meant that English political 
divisions are aligning themselves to the 
great issue that is coming to the front; 
that the primary force of a growing per- 
ception of natural rights is bringing to 
its aid the secondary forces of party or- 
ganization and political conflict. 

The tories have 
towurds the last refugee of landlordism— 
purchase, The liberals and the Ivish par- 
liamentary party have taken as. decisive 
a step against it. It makes little differ- 

ence if the immediate step is as smalla 
one as was the Mills bill in relation to the 
tariff question. 
the essantial principle into popular dis- 
cussion. 


incon- 


impulse 


face. 


taken a decisive step 


In parliament the liberal leaders may 
«he first step oppose purchase on mat- 
ters of detail, as Mr. Mills and his fellows 
opposed protection on matters of detail, 
declaring that they were not free traders. 
But among the rank and file discussion 
must go on there, as it has gone en here, 
on the question of principle. The masses 
make no ijjne distinctions such as politi- 
minimizing. a change 
popular 


cians do in 
front. The and 
weight and party feeling of the liberal 


machinery 


party are now enlisted against pur- 
chase, and in radical clubs and 
local liberal associations support of 


Mr. Gladstone an! opposition to the 
conservatives must now mean opposition 
not to any particular scheme for buying 

out Irish landlords, but. opposition to ali 
propositions for buring out any land- 
lords. . 


On the Sunday alter the debate on the 
Ashbourne act had begun, I visited a 
number of the London radical clubs (all 
organizations supporting Afr. Gladstone) 
in company with Mr. Saunders, Mr. 
Briggs and Mr. Patrick Hennessey. 
Pleading the Yankee weakness for ask- 
ing questions, I tried to get at their feel- 
ing with regard to settling the land 
question by buying out the landlords. 
The response everywhere to this proposi- 
tion was a unanimous and howling no; 
and everywhere there was the same em- 
phatic declaration in favor of taxing 
themi out. Everywhere and in all other 
ways tnatI could get any indication of 


- the fecling of the Masses thet constitute 


the strength of the liberal party I found 
it the same. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, wher he de- 
clared that he would vote for the £3,009,- 
000 bill because it was only a little thing, 
and so monstrously bad in principle that 
another one of the kind couid never be 
as. the 
What with 


torjes may be 


passed, was vightas far 
vote is concerned. their 
present nizjority the t 
to do before anpeaiing to the country 
may be impossible to. ‘bat with 
the masses of Great Britain, buying 
eut Trish English land- 
lords, in whole or in part, is past taiking 
avout. Butthe liberal party must deal 
with the land question. What shall it 
propose? The line along which both in- 
ternal and external forces must inevitably 
drive it, ig that indicated in tue declara- 
tion it has alveady officially made in favor 
of the taxation of ground rents—that is to 
say, the line of the single tax. 


able 
sayy 


tandlerds or 


In short the Birmingham decisration 
and the debate on the Ashbourne act have 
the same significance in Englisa politics 


and on. 


Tt is sufficient to bring 


of | 


popular | 
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Mr. Gladstone had the Irish support, but 


: 


as President Cleveland’s message and the 
Mills bill had in American politics. The 


PRICE FIVE CENTS | 


can go together as far as putting all 
present taxation upon land vaiues, those 


idea of putting all taxes on land values is | who do not want to go further will then 


about to receive the.same kind of aid 
from the literal partyin England, only 
far more directly and powerfully, that has 
resulted and is resulting to it here trom 
the attitude in which the democratic 
party has been placed. 

Nothing that I could say could show 
this more forcibly than the simple fact 
that before I left England I received a 
number of official invitations from local 


liberal associations to address them on | 


the land question. Four years ago, whea 
Iwas last in England, no liberal associa- 
tion would any more have dreamed of 
asking me to address them on : the land 
question than a Pennsylvania democratic 
committee would have dreamed of in- 
viting me to favor them with my views 
on protection. 3 


Of the same sort of significance was the 
invitation which I received, and gladly 
accepted, to address the united com- 
mtitees of London for the taxation of 
ground rents. This body is large ‘+ com- 
posed of men who are workjng t+ put 
more taxation on lend vulues. Put ther 

are ready to work, so far as both gv to- 
gether, with those whose aim is to put 
all taxation on iand values. 


And of still greater, and even more 
gratitying significance to me, was the re- 
eeplion given me by the council of the 
Liverpool financial reform association, a 
verbatim report of which, copied from the 
Financial Reformer, is printed in this 
issue. It indicates the complete junction 
of the absolute free traders with the sin- 
gle tax men, The Financial reform ugso- 
ciation was founded in 1843.by the more 
earnest friends and followers of Richard 


Cobden, and ‘is the representative 
of that remnant of free traders 
who have onever taken a © tariff 


for revenue only to mean freetrade. It 
is incomparably more energetic and influ 
ential than the Cobden club, of 
American protectionists make such a 
scarecrow. Itis in fucthin its influence 
upon public thought, by far the most in- 
fluential association of the kind in the 
three kingdoms, for its Finanetal Reform 
Almance isthe text book and vade mecum 
for all the radical pobiichins 3 
in the fnarec kingdoms: A: 
the Finaucial reform associattia sas de- 
clured, clearly and decisively, fer the. sin- 
gle tax, so fur at laut as needed reve- 
This is all that. 


which 


sCyge t oikers 


eh Oh, F Sten, 


nues are concerned. is 


necessary fer us. ; 


What President Muspratt said of the 


steps by which @he Financial reform as- 
sociation has been led to the -single tax, 
is known to those who have for some 
years read the issues of the Financial 
Reform Abnanac.. It has been doing a 


wonderful! work in elucating the British | 
, of the banquet given me 
| of many other things. which much pleased 


people to the fact that the vatural richts 
of Englishmen to the soul of thelr native 


land have been gradually lost, and the 


‘tenants of the state made virtual owners, 


by the process of shifting upon the masses 
of the people the burdens originally im- 
posed on the landhoiders. 

In this respect I found a wondert ‘ul ad- 


vance wherever I went on this t trip. The | 
more intelligent of the musses already | 
know that the proposal to put taxation | 


on land values is not what it was said to 
be when i frst went to England, a ‘new 


fangled Yankee idea,” but the return toa 


principle which has in England all the 


sanction of antiquity. 


It may be mentioned incidentaily that 
the sAimerican protectionist referred to 
by the Rev. Harold Rylett is Nathaniel 
McKay whom the protectionist ring sent 


over to England prior to the last cam- 
paign toget up matter for frightening } 


o 
~ 


American workingmen. This McKay is, 


I believe, the degenerate son of the | 


famous Boston ship builder, whose fleet 
clippers in the days ere ‘protection to 
American industry” had taxed the Ameri- 
can flag off the 
national Doasis. 


 Thatunion of efforr between tree trad- 


ers and singie tax’ men, Which, so far-as 


Great Eritain 


the presented and the speeches 
made at the Liverpool rotunda mee Lng, 
weat on very rapidly on this side of the 
Atlantic during the last campaign and 1s 
going on rapidly still. One striking indi- 
cation of this is the editorial of the New 
York Times on the single tax idea, which 
is reprinted on the filth page of this issue 
of THE STaNDaRD. The real truth is 
that any free tracer who gets past 
the illogical halting house of a tariff for 
revenue only, must become, if he follows 
his own arguments, a single tax man, 
Whether asingle tax man limited, ora 
single tax man untimited, makes for the 
present no essential difference, If we 


ccein were one ol our} 


is Concerned, is indicated in 


‘dependents 


| speak, 


i them. 


i a into the 


lor the eomss 


be perfectly free to stop. 


Other significant evidences of the — 


change in English opinion with regard te 
the single tax were the opportunity af- 
forded me by the Guild of St. Ma:thew te 
address a meeting of-clergymen of the 
established. chureh in Zion college, 
the opportunity afforded me by Dr. 
Parker of addressing a magnificent con- 
gfregation athis mid week service in the 
City temple, and the conference of Con 
gregational niinisters which I met in 
Memorial hall at the invitation of Albert 
Spicer, who is probably the most in- 


fluential layman of that denom- 
ination in England. This meeting 


Was a private one, only Congres sational 


clergymen being admitted, but it was a 
very gratifying one te me. The Congre- 
gationalisis are the old Cromwellian in- 
, and their political influence 
in Englund is very great. Mr. Spicer, 
who is the liberal candidate for the next 
parliament from Monmouth Boroughs, 


cas until some ten years ago very bitterly 


opposed to us, regarding us as communists 
and confiscators. Buta trip to Australia 
led him to note the results of speculation 
in land, and on the homeward voyage he 
real “Progress and Poverty.” I also 
participated in a debate at the Streatham 
‘mock parliament” before a much greater 
audience than the real apart could 
have in Southwick, uear Bir- 
mingham, I addressed a ovis of 
Knights of Labor, consisting of repre 
sentatives from allover the Hiack coun- 
try, where the order is taking firm roast. 
Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of 
these men or their intellizvent apprecia- 
tion of thé bearings of the land question, 
The order in this part of England at least 
is doing a work that the order in the 
United States has been so largely diverted 
fro by the conservative influence of 
Master Workman Powderly. 


afforded, 


Glaszow, 
hall, and being entertained ata tea thes 
next. Limet many of my old friends, and 
sot the most encouraging reports from alt 
parts of Scotland. The. 


of the taxation of ground rents, and 
he has sent them a doniution to. their 
funds. They have also got their 
local. candidates pledged. The Heury 
George Institute holds meetings every 
suromer Sunday, when the weather is 


good, on the green, and on other Sundays _ 
to go into _ 
details for which Lhave pow no space, ; 
! the good work is going on far better and | 


in their hall. In short, not 


faster than I had hoped. 
Of the great meeting at Lambeth Baths, 
in London, and 


and encouraged me, it is not necessary ta 
The main impression of. the trig 
gress of ou 
ideas on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the far more rapid progress 


on my mind is of the great nro 


and. of 


f which the future eee So large ara 


the opportunities that seem to be opens 
ing there that I told 
before leaving that IT would come back in 
two menths and do whatl could to-heip 
Wiether here or there itis the 


same cause. Henry Geores. 


The Christmas st 
of THE STANDARD 
Williams of Vincenn 


is by Hon Sam W. 
es, Ind. 


Raising the Bauserin switzertand. 
Lonica Star. ; 

The great landiord is aperson who has boen 
uniaewa is Suitzericad- since the peasants, 
goaded by tLe robbery and wickedness cf the 
bobles, toued up Arms egainst them and exs 
pelied them, one and all from the laud. The 
Tuiped casties, wach bow piciuresquely 
crown so vieny bieb points, are reiated, as 
cuuse te Gilect, io eae prosperous azricuitural 
condition of the ferule valley upon which Liey 
luck down. NevertBe:ess, the uid yuke of ras 
aristucrat has been succescded tn. mais com. 
munues by the uew 2 Tie 
pressure vi. the 
abuul- ihe exivasion oi 
north of 
» has just bean held 


me af. the wusurer,  T 
Lroue ds 
Sree i@ad” 
witeerlen ds 


ee ‘. can ee Dae te 
laiier is at. bast 


he 


¢ 
= 
ow 
a 
1 


iand ownership, a9G bas issuad in the cousti- 
{ution ofa “Swiss-socte' ety for the cantonitiza- 
lun and commusatizution of the laad.” ‘Lhe 
suciety bas orgamzeli a series of meetings 
winter With @ View. to the 
propaganda of the theors of common fand 
ownership among the Sy 


F155, 


fle ol Coucrisuce Toward the 2, 
Bureau. 
Janestowy, N. ¥-—The idea of a lecture 
bureau is a very, Very guod oue. In that way 
we could send out the very Gest lecturers at 
moderate cost. 
mentof guch a bureanl vladee mys 
to it as per capita tax twenty-fve 
quarter, BP. G@. 


ectare 


elf to pay 
cents par 
ANDERSON, 


Whar Will the Eleven YWundrad aod Nin ary 
Doz 
A cable dispatch announces that there are 
1,200 applicants for ten vacancies among the 
Irish land sub-commissionerships, 


I passed the better part of two days in | 
speaking one night at the City 


ridgeton division 
men have got their member, Sir George | 
Otto Treveiyan, fairly nlanted on the line - 


our English friends 


ory onthe fifth page 


A otheete: 
the Stadittusime af 
Be eal to discuss the Guestion ol tae reform of. 


In the case of the estadlish-_ 


lp teat karst tet Seed i a dee ted # Mae wld io 


ENCOURAGING LETTERS. 
THEY ARE CONINS IN FROM ALL PARTS. 


Phe New Piav of Campaign Has Awakened 
Low of Enthusiasm—A: Work All Along 
athe Line-it i ooks as Tbouch the Pete 
aioners to Congress Will Ue a Big Army. 
The work of the Single tax enrollment com- 
mitice siaris off with every promise of bril- 
liant success. Though the address and pe- 
titions were seut out less than a week ago, 
sicuatures are already becinuing to pour in 
more rapid!y than at any pericd during the 
work of the enrojlinent of Cleveland aud 
Thurman voters. 

in fact, signatures are coming in so rapidly 
that the chairman of the committee has uot 
yethad time to bave them thoroughly classi- 


ied. They are coming from all parts of the | 


country, and include the names of boih men 
@ud women. 

. Many leiters have been sent to Mr. Croas- 
Gaile asking if women's numes will be en- 
golied. Hewsks THe StTanpanp to say that 
trey will be enroiled, aud thai they are par- 
ticularly desired. . 

There are also thus far cheerful indications 
that contributions for the extension of the 
work, so.as to include a distribution of htera- 
ture will uci be lacking. 

Daring the past week one lady accompanied 
asigned petition by her cheek for $109. Sev- 
era] other contributions of froin one to five 
dollars have been received. They are all 
acknowledged to the individual. sending 

‘The correspondence of the committee shows 
thet the new pian of cainpuign hus not mere- 
dy mer with geners! faver, but that it has 

eaiied forth the best activity of single tux 

-anen, whe are by the way eacer readers of 
THE STANDARD, 2nd prompl to comment on 
every new prepositicn.. 

Andrew BR. Pant ef North Adams, Massa- 
ehusetts is sircucls in faver of Judge Ma- 
guire’s plan of iuvuding sane state, bat pre 

.fers tbat Massachuseits wstiall be the one se- 
-Jected. His reasons are that wie old Bay 
state is aceustumed to icading in referin, and 
is thus far Ube cuiy state hut has adonted the 
Australian svsiem of voting witheut which he 
Ras no hope of cur cause anywhere. He says 
aionly bas ove bundred and eighty thousand 
woters and be sees vue cbstacle to the success 
of his plan, which is that so. many-of Lhese vo- 
ters are “aveduded 10 the humbug protection.” 

Mr. S. D. Guion of Brockiva says he would 
Pike to huve anarm ffi of singie tax litera- 

ture; be could use itu geod udvantaze. He 

ogerites thatone republieau signed this peiti- 

“tion because Le U:ked the idea ofeputting all 

“axes on land value, but nisisted tut he wa 
BS POOR a republican 2s ever. 

Two wen in the zovernment service at 

 Washingtou sent fur oue hundred petitions 
each, aud they think they caa use theng all, 

Another in Charlesiuwn, Muss... insists that 

he can get a thousand sigued. 

From ail purts of the conntry the demands 

eouie for uew pettus, : 

Dr. William C. Wood of Gloversville, N. 
 ¥., writes: “To ine the principles that carried 
wo their lecgical conrsummaticy mast result in 
‘Sree trade, free Jaud, and consequently free 

men, become more and more a matter of 
faith, and added to faith comes hope in 
their speedy triumph, and to hepe, char 
ity for those Whe wilfully refusing to ex- 
— amine, reject them. 
aproves of Mr. George’s retura, when he 
thinks of the efforts put [orth ‘to cheapen 
the transporuung of gucds sent across the 
ocean, and the verdict of the people in faver 
of macine up by taxation for 2ny money thus 

Saved tu them. 

. —. E. Marsh of East Orange, N. JL, strongly 
- dndorses Judge Maguire’s prepesal to muke 
the singie tax fight in that state. 

®8ebo Hosrock, who was formerly so effi- 

cient a worker in Camden, N. J., is bein- 
ming to display his old time activity in Pitts- 
burg, bisnew hume. Mr. Husrock addresses 
@our meeting he cau cet at whether it be a 
prohibition meeting, a prayer meeting or a 
political club, aud never misses the opportu- 
nity lo talk siugie tax. He writes that the 
JPavsburg club has ceused to meet. It is te 
be honed that Sir. Reberts: and the vihers 
willsee toits prompt revival now that the 
wora has been renewed. 

Dr. BR. Webb of “Grange Valley, N. J., 
strongly indorses’ Judge Maguire’s preoposi- 
tion, and says be ccuid do good work in that 
neighborhood if he hud an abundance of 
tracts. 


A.C. Hughes, secretary of the Single tax. 


elub at Youngstown, Ghio, sends satnples of 
_ tracts and jeaflets, hat club is issuing to 
rouse the peoyle of Ohig to an undersvand- 
ang of tbe disadvantage of tbe existing 


methods of taxaticn. Sr. Hughes says theies 
wlubis growing so rapidly that the ball will 
hardly accommedate ibe members. One of 


their methods of work is to pul, wherever 
they have opportunity, a letter sticker on 
which is printed “Single tax will do it.” 

Mr. F. S. Arnold of -Poughkeepsie, New 
York, saysthut the sinzletaxinen of Dutchess 
county were crexztiy cust down by the result 
of the presidentiai eiection, but now that 
work bas becn resumed ia sume furm Lbex ure 


beginning to pick up beart. He says, “Your 


Jetter has uwakened us,and the pushing of 
‘the petition with all the uttending oppor- 
tunities fur distributing lierature, for -con- 
wersation, and the touch of shoulders will: 
-* goecn give our werk encugh to du aud briaz 
our cause to the front.” 

Joseph Dana Miller writes that tke single 
tax teacueuf Hudsuu cowuty, N. J..has becurne 
for the preseni 4 bullet returmieugue. It de- 
sires tO communicate Wii single tux leagues 
throughout thai. siate priv: to holding a 
generai conference to agree upon the furm of 
va billfor bailout refurm. he presidents and 
secretaries of such organizations are urged 
to pul themseives iniv culamunication with 
Myr. Miller, and to ofer any sugyvestions as to 

the best methods for work. op tags 

George F. Lewis, of Victor, Ohio, is an old 


- gentieman in bis seventy-sixth year, with all. 


the Vigor of mind that makes eusv the uccept- 
a@nce.cf new idcas, and uo fear tbat a tax on 
qJand vaiues with exempt improvemenis will 
ever injure the useful members of a commu- 
nity. Mir. Lewis expresses bis umazement at 
- the way farmers in seme parts of the country 
hing to the support of “this rubber rariif. 
‘Be continues: “In pressing the claims for 
tariff reform, Ihave been astenished at the 
stubborn unreascpabieness of some demcerats 
anther adhesion to tbe fallacy that-a high 
tari assures a hicher rate of wages to ali 
workinemen.” GQne resvectabie farmer cn 
whom 1 urged the levying of the single tux 
- on land value said it would ruim them all 
Mr. Lewis says that the chief difficulty in 
_ arguing with tbese people is that they will 
not listen to argumeats of uny kind. 


Eust New York Men settling Down to Their 
Mincer’s Wark. 
BROOKLYN.—The single tax society of the 

Jwenty-sixik ward, Brookiya, held a weil 


Dr. Wood is amused ! 
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New York avenue, between Rockaway and 
Stone avenues. 

The next meeting will be held on December 
22 at §:30 p.m., at the same place. Action 
will be taken concerning a change of meeting 
night and the hiring of “Liberty hall” as a 
permanent headquarters. There will also be 
the usual singing and reciting, besides the de- 
bate on the land question. Single tax men of 
the neighborhwod are cordially invited. 

Max O. Newmay, Secretary, 
2120 Dean street. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


Things Booming Up in Cannda—Our Friends 
Have Captured the Mayor of Toronto ond 
Some of the Aldermen. and They are 
Making a Dead Set for the Provincial 
Legislature—The Anti-Poverty Society, 
Yoo, is Worrying the Preachers. 
Toronto, Canada, Dec. 12—I take advan- 

tage of a few spare moments to let you know 

how matters are progressing with us. 

I know there is a superstitious belief in the 
United Staies that we in Canada are hope- 
lessly given ever to fossilized toryism, but 
there is no more ground for that belief than 
there is for that other American superstition, 
Protection to American labor. As a matter 
of fact, I doubt if there is a city in the wogld 
to-day of equal size so thoroughly permeated 
with the George idea as this good city of To- 
ronto. You find it cropping up everywhere. 
A week ago Inst Mouday the city council 
received a deputation of our anti-poverty su- 
ciety asking the council to unite in the move- 
ment for an exemption of $600 in the assess- 
ment of all dwelliugs,as au step toward the 
abolition of the tuxes on the products of 
labor. The mayor and many of the aider- 
men favor the idea and a petition on the line 
we ask is pretty sure to be presented from 
the city ecuneil to the provincial legislature 
which has tbe making of assessment Jaw for 
this province of Outario. On the same eve- 
ning the qu@stion of tbis exemption was de- 
cided favorably by the Young men’s liberal 
ciub, an independent organization on the same 
side of polities in general matters as the pro 
Vincial government. The young liberals last 
year voted duwn a resolution in faver of the 
George idea, but the discussion of the §600 
exemption was wholly upon the broad ques- 
ticn of principle, and the resolution was sus- 
tained by a practically unauimouus vote. Ido 
not know that there is uow a majority of 
straight out George men ainoug the members 
af the club, but I do kuow that the best wurk- 
ing Members are nearly all of our way of 
thinking and that, except ina specially packed 
meeting, a straight resolution affirming the 
principle of confiscating rent for pubjic pur- 
poses would be carried by two tu one. The 
young liberals will send a strong deputation 
to urve npoen the provincial government the 
propriety of the exemption of $600 on dwell- 
ings.) The anti-poverty sociely seut a deputa- 
tion of this same kind to the government 
about aweek ago. Five cut of the six imin- 
isters of the cruwn Were there and the discus- 
siuu Was a lively one. Some of the ministers 
are hopelessly in tne dark on tbe subject, but 
they Will grunt what we ask in a year’s time 
ituotin the session of the legisiuture just 
about to open, for there ure one or uwvo of the 
best of them who see the Cat almost as plainly 
as we do. 

Last Saturday evening the Osgoode legal 
and literary society debated the “George 
question” as we call it here, and the decisicu 
of the chairman was that the single tax men 
had by all oddstbhe best of it. There wasa 
large audience present the majority of whom 
evidently sympathized with our views. This 
Osgoude society, L may explain, isan old estab- 
lished 28! apégaticn, of lawyers aud law 
‘students, 'Wud‘has bean the training school of 
some of thé*orainiest speakers and public men 
we have iu Cunada. 

STANDARD readers may remember that the 
Anti-Poverty suciety asked the ministerial as- 
sociation of this city to bear a deputation who 
would try to set the preachers right on this 
question, they having said some absurd things 
about our views. They declined, and not in 
the kindhest way either, we thought. Some 
of the preachers, however, evidentiy feel that 
when things are not right and they don't 
keow bow to set them rignt, they oucht at 
least to report fairly the views of those who 
elaim tu kKuow how it ought to be done. Con- 
sequently Rev. Jolin Burton, the leadiug Cou- 
gregativual miuister of the city {a man of 
wide sympathies and of more udvanced views 
than many of his confreres) was asked toread 
a paper on this subject. This he did on Mun- 
aay. He hit organized charity very hard and 
declared for the land reform. At the same 
time he seems to look with a kind of big 
brotherly pity upon us people, who, he thinks, 
hope to cure all sucial evils with a single rem- 
edy. The ministerial association discussed 
Mr. Burteu’s paper briefly after it was read 
and then adjourned the discussion for a week. 
_irelate these matters to show you that up 
here where Americans «re su upt to think we 
ure frozen up, we are making things warm 
eucuch in the way of the single tax agitation. 

I noticed what Herry George said in the 
lust STANDARD about carrying on the work by 
means of petition. If I understand him 
arizbt we are already on the line be favors 
in agitating for tig exemption of $590 on 
dwellings. A. C. CAMPBELL. 


Two Calves and a Man. 

HeutTcaerson, Kas.—When driving out in the 
country recently I passed a farm house near 
which there were two calves. They had had 
their milk, and their mouths were white with 
the lacteal duid. With all their might 
they were pulling and sucking by turns at 
each others-ears. I thought how their owner 


would jaugh atthe stupidity of these dumb 


animals for imagining they were getting any 
inilk out of each other's ears. 

ret I thought these calves might have 
turned the joke upon theirowner somewhat 
inthis way: “Well, you laugh at us, but we 
think you are just asstupid as we are. Don’t 
you and nearly ailthe Kansas farmers suck 
the tariff teat? Don’t you think you get milk 
out cf it! Don’t you all vote for it and work 
for it? Now, none of you can show that you 
get any more milk out of the tariff teat than 
we do out of euch others’? ears. Indeed, the 
tariff enables ithe eastern manufacturers to 
getall the milk which you should get and 
leaves you with empty stummachs. We lose 
nothing by this foolish process and it affords 
us good amusement; you lose everything but 
your skin and bones, and do not even have 
the fun we bave. If we are stupid we are 
not so stupid as youare.” J. G. MaLcoLm. 


A Headquarters Opened in Cincinnati. 


CixcinnaTi, O.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Cincinnati single tax club, on 
December 11, it was determined to open per- 
manent headquarters at 298 Vine street, for 
the purpose of having a rallying point where 
single tax men could meet and discuss matters 
atany time. We cordially invite all Stranp- 
ARD readers in this Vicinity, as well as all 
single tax strangers, who may come to this 
city, tu muke this their headquarters. If im- 
pussible to come personally, they should write 
to us, so that we may become acquainted, and 
so insure united and decisive action during 
the coming months, which promise to be very 
eventfui for our cause here in Obio. 

; Lw.s 
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SHALL WE INVADE. NEW JERSEY??.- 


Sadge Maguire's Idea Seems to Have Struck 


Popular Favor. - 
In an article in last week's STANDARD 
Judge Maguire suggested that Single tax 


men concentrate their strength for a cam- 
paign in one state, and named New Jersey as 


the best suited for the purpose. Here are 
some letters which have been received bear- 
ing on the judge’s plan: 


WU Back His Indersement With a Dollar 
A Week. 

Mount Verxon, N. ¥., Dec. 17—If a con- 
certed effort is made to invade New Jersay 
as suggested by Judge Maguire in THE STAND- 
ARD of December 15, I will back my endcrse- 
ment of the plan with a subscription of a 
dollar a week until all state and municipal 
taxes in that state are levied on land values. 
I think it practicable to accomplish it within 
a few years. The effect will be to compela 
similar measure in every other state the pro- 
ducts of which compete with those of New 
Jersey. 

Iama free trader, but I think the general 
argument can be more plausibly sustained 
from the point of the inexpediency of a tax on 
improvements than from the point of the in- 
advisablity of a tariff, 

As we progress ithe discussion by reason of 
the opposition it will arouse, will become tnore 
radical and will pass from expedieucy to 
justice. Il believe when the public conscience 
has been quickened by an appeal to natural 
law in the direction of free land that the ap- 
peal to natural law in favor of free trade 
will be better listened to. ra 

Let us remember also that there are otber 
free traders thau ourselves, and first assuring 
them of our co-operativy, we can leave that 
special work more te them while we talk land. 

But let us discourage the formation of a 
separate purty. Lev us indorse thuse demo- 
erats or republicans who favor our views, 
We, who, in the Second assembly district of 
Westchester county voted for: Bradiord 
Rhodes (a republican) as certainly voted for 
the Australian ballot as if.we had elected a 
nan on that sole issue. 

Though our land tax is so important in its 
results, the amount of legislation it wil re- 
quire isso littie, and the private claims ou 
legislative attention are so many, that it 
would require much more time to push for- 
ward our measure if we only voted for 
straight single tax menu than if we voted four 
those of other parties who favor in perbaps a 
smaller degree our plan. 

What we want is, not offices, net a chance 
at private legislation, but a change in the 


guire’s plan approve it. Turge a full discus- 
sion; pending that, I ask otbers to duplicate 
my subscription. , 

Our warfare during the past year has been 
desultory—all along the line. Leb us follaw 
the Napoleonic plan of campaign: by massiug 
our forees against the enemy’s weakest point. 
The landowners’ weakest point is where a 
multiplicity of interests—those of the suilor, 
the miner, the artisan, the workiug farmer 
aud the day laborer (all our natural allies), 
are each found to be apposed by ite land- 
owner's interest, aud where no unfortunate 
cluuse in the state constitution shields him. 

RICHARD WELTON, 


Let Us Invade New Jersey. 
BRooKLyN.—Judge Mazuire has sugecsted 
the right kind of a suggestion. Let us adopt 
it, Concentrate all cur forces on the state uf 
New Jersey. To this we will willingly ecn- 
tribute. C. SCHALKENBACK. , 


That Plan Moves the Blcod. 


Norgfoik, W.Va., Dec. 17.—Judge Maguire's 
letter will move the blood of single tax ‘nen, 
aud make their hearts 79 quica. Gue iundred 
aud twenty-f: ¢ thousand votes in New Jersey 
is not so hizhly improbable wheu we cousider 
ovr experience in New York. Itisa disheart- 
¢mag task, this laying of a foundation as big 
as the United States; scarcely to be gone at 
more than languidly. But all gathered, as it 
were, on obe spot, We should do hopeful 
work. Every stroke would tell, visibly, tov. 
T believe that single tax men all over the lang 
would pinch themselves gladiy to supply 
funds for such a continued and hopeful cam- 
paign. And our thevry ounce in practice in 
New Jersey, in two years—one vear—less— 
every practical business man in New York 
would be howling for the single tux there, 
too. And the states would go dowu before 
us like teu pius. There seems sume hope in 
this; let us bear from our leaders. 

Epwarp Kk. Rospertson. 


Let Us Begin Now. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The suggestions and facts 
given by Judge Maguire in vour issue of the 
15th iust., under the heading “Shall We In- 
vade New Jersey f are so very important to 
the cause we udvucate that steps should be 
immediately taken to put into cperation the 
campaign of propaganda for the winter 
monihs and keeping itupuntil we have Wiped 
out the private ownership of land. Let the 
good work begin now. R. H. Fercuson. 


On for New Jeracy? 


Bartow-on-Sounp, Westchester Co., N. Y,, 
Dec. 16.—I have carefully read Judge Ma. 
guire’s letter in the current issue of the Tue 
STANDARD and am fully convinced that his 
plan is the most feasible one vet presented. 
His words are inspiring and make the reader 
eager to participate in the fray. AsLreadI 
fancy I hear the relling of the drums accom- 
panied by the martial tread of the single tax 
legions advancing upen the fastnesses of the 
landlords and monopolists of New Jersey. 
The bombardment of these strongholds can- 
not begin toosoon. As my part in the work 
I will contribute twenty-five cents each week 
while the war lasts. The amount is not very 
large, but it may buy enough intellectual dy- 
nzmite to reduce a few of the outposts. 

CHARLES A. Crovucn. 


Ler Us All Unite on this Plan. 


Rapnor, Delaware county, Pa.—Amonge the 
many recommendations of plans for single 
tax men to pursue in order that we muy 
secure early practical results, I see gone 
which so approves itself to my mind as the 
editorial of this week by James G. Maguire. 
His suggestions seem to me practical and 
sensible, and would, if carried out, result in 
all that he anticipates. Let us all unite upon 
some plan. My vote is for this one, 

Wiviram H. Fussei.. 


Wants to Have New Jersey Invaded. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 15.—I have read with 
a great deal of interest Judge James G. Ma- 
guire’s article in this week’s Stanparp cn- 
titled “Shall we invade New Jersey? and I 
want to express my earnest approval of his 
recommendation. 

As a life time resident of the state, and asan 
earnest believer in the single tax idea, lagree 
that New Jersey can be made the lever with 
which to move the world,and I would go a 
step further thau Judge Macuire by urging 
that the single tax man resident in New 
York and Brooklyn should not only come 
over to New Jersey as teachers, but that they 
sha!l move over, making New Jersey their 
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home. There are enough single tax men resi-- 


| 


dent in New York and Brooklyn at the pres- 
ent time to carry. every lecislature district in 
Hudson, Essex, Union, Bergen and Passaic 


counties, and thus hold the balance of legis-, 


lative power, if they were. voters in tuese 
counties. 

New Jersey has been for a long time cursed 
with two systems of taxation—one for the 
railroad corporation and another for the 
people. The rate of taxation for the railroad 


is one-half of one per cent and until late. 


years they paid, if they wanted to, on what 
they please to call ‘their? valuation, while 
the rate of taxation upon the pecple has run 
from one to two and a half per cent. 

I urce that we offer up a vote of thanks to 
our Californian friend for his advice, that 
We invade New Jersey.” 

WiILLLAM O. MCDOWELL, 
20 Spruce street. 


ANOTHER SUPPORIER OF VERITAS VIN- 
CIT. | 


But He Surgests a2 Simplification in the 
Plan of Operations—Some Sound Ideas. 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter.—I write to support 

the idea of Veritas Vincit—to ecnzentrate all 

our ideas on one state, but think his plan too 
cumbrous for practical use. The pay roll 
of one hundred and sixty-seven men would 
be immense to start with. It would be much 
better to appoint one man at a time, and to 
begin with one township. Geta listof voters 

in the township; forward to’ euch voter a 

copy of “Prutection or Free Trade?’ cr 

“Progress and Poverty” or “Social Prob- 

lems,” aud after a week or ten days had 

elapsed send him Tue Sranparp for a month. 

Thus spending abcut forty cents on each 

vuter, plus. expenses of munagement. As 


soonas cne township is finished start and | 
j inink upon the coupon attached to the bot- 


tuke up another; always picking out the 
townships that are the least populated, er 
those most difficult to zet at. Do not try to 


organize, but leave the peuple thetnseives | 


free to form clubs, ete. 

Tum buta poor devil cf a house painter, 
but 1 will sive $10, at the rate of a dullar a 
month, to start such a work. I feel cuntident 
of success, and hope that at least ninety-nine 
more men Will send their names into THE 
STANDARD to start the ball rolling. 

The voters are the ones that count. Each 
voter represents about five at leust. of the 
population. If he isnot able to see the cat, 
somie one in the bouse that be lives in will 
Talso feel confident that at least ten per cent 
of those we reach will beeome subscribers to 
THE STANDARD, which in itself will be an’ im- 
meuse guin. Itrust that the readers of Tar 
STANDARD will vive this. mutter their earnest 
considerativa, and that some such idea awwill 
be carried out. F. C. Cuarke, 

1308 kv street. 


Commerce With Rhode Isiang or Delaware, 


ManratTHon, Tex.—I believe we should con- 
centrate our energies upon ome state, and 
would say either Rhode Islund er Delaware. 
We have money and talent enuuzh to cover 
the whole of either of these states, and to 
muke a personal appeal to almost every 
voter, Alter cupturing that state we could 
try avetber. I. B. WALLACE. 


Concentrate. on Dakota. 


BELLEFONTAINE, O.—The colonists were de- 


feated at Bunker Hiil and the federal-army 
at Bull’s Ran, but the former were victoriots 
at Yorktown and the latter at Appomattox. 
Free trade likewise will win. I heartily ap- 
prove of Mr. Builey’s proposition to concen- 
trate our whole sirength upon Dakota. 

F. M. MargQuis. . 


A Telegranhers’ Single Tax Club. 


A meeting of telecraphers of this city was 
held at the International hotel on Friday even- 
ing, December 7, for the purpose of organizing 
a single tax club, Mr. EE. F. Howell presided. 
A permanent organization was elfeeted and 
the fullowinge cficvers were elected: | Presi- 
dent, E. FL. Howell; vice president, Thomas 
W. Greene; secretary, Wilham A. Wasses; 
treasurer, William J. Poppert. 

This club has been formed for the purpose 
of spreading the single tax doctrine among 
telegraphbers. This will be done by a system- 


atic distribution of sinete tax hiterature, and | 
= 


by holding publie debates front time to time. 
There is a good fleid for work umong tele- 


graphers, as comparatively few of them have ; 


the slightest perception of the single tux idea. 

For the present the efforts of the ciub will 
be contined to work iu New York, but as the 
membership lucreuses it is intended to extend. 
its iufluence. 

The secretary will be glad to hear from 
telezgraphers, or any persons engaged in kin- 
dred pursuits, Who may wish to co-operate in 
pushing the work. Communications should 
be addressed to W. A. Wasson, secretary, 
1,626 Madisen avenue, New York. 


What Democrats Should Do. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—In 1854 Clevelnnd and 
Hendricks received a plurality of 23,003 of the 
popular vote; in 1888 Cleveland and Thurmaa 
received a plurality of 98.261! Here’ is the 
victory. It needs no elaboration—it speaks 


fur itself. In this campaign the democratic’ 


party advocated a great reform—the shifting 
of the burdens of taxation on those who could 
best bear them. The verdict of the election 
was not the verdict cf the people. No demo- 
erat should feel disheartened at the result of 
the election. Whatever advantage was 
gained wus on one side. It wus an “educa- 
tionai? campaign, and was a cicantic success, 
no matter What some so-calied demuerats 
eallit. It proved this, if nothing more—that 
free trade is not odicus to the majerity of the 
American people. All democrats should busy 
themselves in disseminating free trade litera- 
ture, and in 1592 we will see whether or not 
un educativaal party can succeed. 
Henry C. Lona. 


A Suggestion About a Name. 
| JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—Have just received the 
blanks for petitions frem Mr. Croasdale. 
This idea of combining enroilinent with peti- 


ticning isa masteriy move, and I think will 


be successful. [think I shall be able 20 re- 
turn several of the blanks signed; perhans all 
ten. . 

May I make a suggestion? It wou!ld be that 
we single tax peopie call our orcunizations 
“Unicns for the Aucliticn of Taxes on the 
Products of Industry.” Why do I do it} 
Because people are greatly ruled by names. 
For proof, witness the protective tariffs. Let 
them be called ‘‘taxcs on fureign commerce,” 
or “impediments of exchange of commudii- 
ties,» and see how differentiy people would 
luok on them. And so with the single tax on 
land values. By prupcsing to only tax land 
valjues we will arouse animosities and antaz- 
ouisms that we would avoid if proposing 
simply to exouerate industry from any taxes 
ou its activity and fruits. FL. G. AL 


Ballot Retorm in West Virginia. 
PARKERSBURG, W. Va., Dee. 15.—Printed 
heads fur petitions to the legislature of West 
Virginia for the adoption of the Australian 
system of voting, teugether with a copy of the 
proposed bill, will be furnished free to any 


persons whomay apply to me for them. 


T. E. Quisy, 


Chairman Com. Electoral Reform League. 


WHAT WE SH@ULD DO. 


Here are some expressions of opinion from 
single tax men in various places as to plans 
fer work in the future. 


About Prefessor Gariand’s Idea and Other 
Matters. : 


Boston, Mass.—I use my copy of THE 
Stanparn for missionary work, marking 
every article or paragraph which I think 
wil arouse thought. I then inelose one or 
two of the excellent sinzle tax tracts. 

I think Professor Garland’s suggestion for 
printing single tux texts on note heads is a 
sood one. But letter heads of the same na- 


-ture would be better still, for then every sin- 


gle tax man would use them in his correspond- 
ence. 

Ihope the lecture bureau scheme will be 
pushed, for there area large number of lo- 
calities where our movement is backward, 
because of the lack of good speakers, and if 
these places could be treated to an exposition 
of the single tax doctrine once a year by a 
speaker of ability it would bring very many 
recruits into the ranks, 

W. L. Crosvan, 
_ Post Composing rom, Boston. 


To Facilitate Ballot Reform Work. 
CHESTER, Pa.—Suppese the rational com- 
mittee on enrollment be authorized to publish 
a one-page pamphiet to contain the follow- 
ing: ; : 
1. A cut showing the Australian system of 
election in working order, such as was pub- 
lished in THE STANDARD on two occasions. 
2. Ashort and concise. stutement. showing 
the faults of our present system of. bailoting 


i and how they could be remedied. 


3. A requestthet if the man agrees with 
the furegcing he place his pame and address 


tonof the sheet. The signatures could be 
collected, and would be of great -value to 
state and local cummittees iu getting up pe- 
titions to levislatures. The national commit- 
tee could furniso such a tract. to clubs at 
small cust. — 


. This method would facilitate the getting of 


signatures and save an enormous amount of 
tungue. work for the eanvasser, 

Any one could start out with some of these 
in his pocket and get signatures. If the 
voters of a family were not in be could leave 
one with the request that it be signed and 
preserved until he called later on. 

He couid iher collect the tracts, tear off 
the coupons containing the names aud for- 
ward them to the stute committee, where 
they could be made into petitions and sent to 
the stute legislature. It seems to me that 
we should devote most of cur energies to bal- 
lot reform, and that this is a cheap and ef- 
fective methed of doing so. 

Wa. L. NcGGerr. 


We Muse Instruct by Menus of Simple 
Stories. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J.—I1 have been much in- 
terested in reading the letters on “What We 
Shodid Do.” In my opinion, what we need 
most is a series of tracts illustrating the dif- 
ferent points and written in a conversational 
and. story telling style, somewhat like the 
‘SStories for Farmers.” The great mass of 
people wuom we have to educate are verita- 


ble children in inteilect and so much occupied 


and worn with the strugele for existence that 
they absolutely will not read anything that is 
not written in the most attractive and enter- 
taining manner. 

I have seen people of different classes acain 


j and again read simple articles er stories and 


negiect the much more logical but more pro- 
found writings. Simple stories are the only- 
way in which we can reach the over- 
worked farmer. The prchibvitionists ure 
wise in this respect; and whether this is the 
cause of their growth or not, they are cer- 
tainly growing in the face of tremendous ob- 
staclesx. Stories fur farmers are good as far 
as they go, but what we need is something 
showing how certain causes produce certain 
effects and buwa change weuld remedy it. 
Yours, ete., S. E. Forp, box 521. 


A Texas Man's Idea, 

Witts Point, Texas.—Let Henry George 
come to Texas and show the people the cat as 
it is shown in ‘‘Progress und Poverty” and 
very soon hundreds will begin to point it out 
to the ignorant mauy who never even as much 
as heurd that there was a cit. 

W. P. Greparp. 
Wants a New Organization. | 
New York.—Frem mauy conversations 
with our fricuds in my district it appears to 
me that a meeting should be called for the 


purpose of decided organization. It should be ! 


settled at that meeting what title the organi- 
zation shall have, so that as soon as deemed 
udvisable-we can secure a charter.” ~ 

. GEORGE MILNE. . 


NOW CONES MONTANA'S CHANCE, 


A Call fer a Conierence Early in January 
—A eve onthe Legislature Coutemplate 
ed—Yall int Fall int 
To Montana Single Tax Men: Realizing the 

urgent necessity of linmediate action in re- 

gard to ballot reform and other questiens of 
importauce to single tax men; 
We, the uudersigned, request and urce 


every single tax. man in Montana to meet! 


With us ab Helena, at the court house, ap 2 


v'clock p.m., ou Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1889, to | 


orzanize for immediate and future action. 

Our legisiature meets in January, i989, and 
sits but sixty days. » 

If we expect to accomplish anything for 
electoral reform in the near future we have 
no time tolose. All that wish to attend will 
please notify Judge J. M. Clements, Helena, 
Monut., at once, so thut proper arrangements 


f+ ean be made. 


Those who cannot attend will please send 
such written suggestions as they wish to make. 

Theo. Schweitzer, Meadow Creek, Mont. 

S. F. Ralston, Marysville, Mont. 

R. J. Forreyvy, Marysville, Mont. 

Geo. W. Padbury, Marysviile, Mont. 

Joe Oker, Marysville, Moat. 

Watt Piereyv, Helena, Mont. 

Geo. Stewart, Helena, Mont. - 

J. M. Clements, Helena, Mont. — : 

W. EL Brokaw, Aihaibra, Mont. 


Brought Over Within the Last Six Monrhs 
aud Now as Euthusiastic as Any of Us. 
Port ANGELES, Wash. Ter.—Uatil about six 

months ago I considered Henry George a 

traitor to the cuuse of labor, and beiieved, as 

did- many others, that he had sold out tothe 

democratic party. Finally, however, { was 

ubie to “see the cat)” to see that by working 
with that party he was promulcatine his 
principles and ideas among the members of 
that party; to see that, if suecessful, that 


party would owe much to hit; to see that 


free trade was needed for the prosperity of 
the country, and that tariff reduction led to 
ultimate free trade; to see that the Single tax 
was the only right and just tax, and that the 
abolition of other taxes would center the tax 
on jand values alone. The republican ranks 
had no place for me thereafter, for I had be- 
ceume an out and out free trader and single 
tamer. a . 

Mr. George showed his wisdom when he 
espoused the cause of Grover Cleveland, and 


although the ticht was lost, yet will the bat- 
tle be won. The people are thinking, and 
“truth is mighty and must prevail.” Another 
four years and tke people will be ready to 
accept in full that which, this time, they 
would but have accepted in part. He has 
thus done more for the cause of labor than 
he and his party could have accomplished in 
many Years single handed and alone. “Free 
trade! free land! free men!” is now the motto 
of our paper, The Commonwealth. Needless 
perhaps tosay, that it will uphold Mr. George 
and his teachings, and will do what little it 
can toward showing the people of this terri- 


| tory the true light and the only remedy for 


that hopeless poverty which so degrades and 
diszraces our civilization.  — 
E. B. Masricx, Jr. 
Associate Ed. The Commonwealth. 


SMOKE GN THE HORIZON. 


And Where There is Smoke There is Fire. 

DEFiANCE, Ohio.—In the Chicago Tribune 
of December 8, these words appeared editori- 
ally: 

The land speculatcr made bis appearance 
early in this cauatry. . . . When the set- 
tlement was fuirly under way the Jabor of 
those to whom be bad sold or given would 
add vastly tothe -vaiue of his unimproved 
possession. . . . The Jilinoisans feit sore 
Wheo they saw the lands all about thern, 
which were owned at the east, growing in 
value with every furrow which they turned, 
every tree they felled, every fence they built. 
The Dakota farmer now. sees all about bin 
‘expanses of untilled land owned at a distance 
Which he is expected to make valuable. He 


7 


does no Brgy obs 


reap where he has nut sown and gather where . 
‘he has not planted, and he is. beyinning to 


make war on bin. ‘ 
. This is not much—it may be only smoke— 
but smoke is an indicator of fire. Let us hope 
that the stckers of the Tribune sanctum wiii 
stir up the fre reguiarly and give it a goed 
draught. : 
That paper has been one of the most bitter 
and unfair of the opponents of what it. is 
pleased to call “Georgeism.” In fact it has 
been one of the “White Caps” of journalism, 


whose mission was to reguinte disreputable 


economists and it has not yes shed off its old 
acrimony. Although in the article above re- 
ferred to evidence is seen of carelessness as 
to the vested rights of non-resident land speo- 
ulators, it asseverates that thisis all there isto 
the Dukota movement and solemnly explains 
that “the attempt now making in Dakota to 
change the system of taxation so that ail the 
burdens shall be thrown on the land and per- 
Sonal property be relieved, has been con- 
founded with the Herry George single tax 
plan, which it dues not resembie.” It gives 
the timely information that the George single 
tax plan is “to turn overto.the state to be put 
up ab auction to the highest bidder, the land 
which they have moistened with their sweat 
and made fertile with their labor,” and it 


says “those Who imagine tbat the Dakotan is | 


going to give up the fruits of his labors, turn 
himself into a state fenané according to the 
George plan, are vastly mistaken.” 

GEO. T. ALPRESS. 


The Shearman-Denstow Debate. 


Messrs, Thomas G. Shearman and Van 
Buren Denslow debated the tariff question at 
Cooper union, Thursday, December 13, to a 
not large but most afert and quick-witted 
audience. Roger A. Pryor presided. Pro- 
fessor Van Buren led off with a thirty-min- 
utes’ argument in favor of a tariif that would. 
exclude from our market every article that 
ean possibly be produced in this country, iH- 
lustrating this general proposition by pointing 
out the glurious beneiits that would result 
‘from thus breathing the breath of life into 
the tin plate industry in the United States, 
While the professor unfolded his little scheme 
for makiag foreigners pay our expenses of 
government while enriching everyone at 
home, tne audience made little sicn of their 
views and be talked with great earnesgggss 
and much as if he were instructing an infnt 
class. But there never was a more aston- 
ished instructor than was Professor Denslow 
at the enthusiastic manner in which this same 
audience, who had lsteued to him so demure- 
Iv, responded to the wit, sarcasm and irony 
with which Mr. Shearman fairly demclished 
the protecticnist doctrine in generai and Pro- 
fessor Densiow’s in particular. The professer 
not cnly tost bis case in the first bout but be 
lust his temper also, aud whee he undertook 
to substilute personalities for argument the 
audience downed the speaker's voice with 
cries of ‘‘Shaine!? and “Weep to the question.” 
And so the debute continued till past: eleven 
Oeluck. Dir. Shearman and the audience bad 
much enjoyment throughout the evening. 


Two Encouraging Sizns in Chicago. 
CuicaGo, Dec. §.—Tivo important notes. of 
pregress in this city may be recorded. The 
Statesman magazine, edited by Walter 
Thomas Mills, aman of brains and hberality, 
is admitting single tax discussions to its 


“pages, two notable articles appearing in the 


December number, one by Chas. M. Wetzel, 
the other by James Alaleolm. . 

That is one thing. . 

The other is the serious atteation given the 
sincie tax doctrine in the editorial columns 
of the Chicago Tribune. Recently several 
articles have appeared on the subject, the 
eround taken being favorable to the single 


| tax asamere fiscal device, but hostile te it 


as directed against landlordism. 


Its arguments are of the usual character; - 


its conclusions just what we would alf expect. 
The matter for congratulation on cur pars 
isthat the Tribune treats the doctrine ‘se- 
riously, and indurses our means. That it 
damns cur ends is of small conseauence. - It 
is Uphill business preaching landlerdism new- 
adays in the face of evictions tu lowa, Kau- 
sas, Minnesota and Wiscensin. 

*“Meauwhile, agitation continues and econ- 
verts ars multiplying. ee 

: as W. W. Bainey. 


‘Getting Signatures Is as Ensy as Rolling 


Oita Log 
ABEXANDEIA, Minn., Dec. 12.—I never be- 


{fore realized bow easy it was to get sizna- 


tures to the petitions asking the levislature 
to submit to the peuple an amendment tu the 
coustitution permitting the exemption of per- 
sunal property and itnaprovemenis from taxa- 
tion, During the fast three days I have 
snatched a few minutes now and then: from 
business to solicit signatures, and obtained 
liftty-three. There were only four refusals. 
fam satisfied that if Lhad time and could 
make @ straight canvass I could get sine cus 
of ten men to sivn. W. A. Vax OnnuM. 


To Louisville Men. 
Those single tax men of Louisville who have 


the courage of their convictions are requesied 


to meet at Liederkranz hall, Market Street, 
between First and Second, at 8 o’elock on 


Thursday evening: Dec. 27, for the purpose of . 


conferring as to the best means to adopt for 
starting the agitation in that city. | 


Organized ia Olean. 


A single tax association has been organized 
in Olean, N.Y. George Bail is president and 


-Timothy Horan secretary. The members of 


the association are very much in earnest and 
intend to make many of their townspeople sea: 
“a great lishv” before the winter is over. 
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Mion of this town? 


IN ONE CAUSE. 


THE TRUE FREE TRADERS OF ENGLAND 
_ STRIKE HANDS WITH THE SINGLE 
TAX MEN OF AMERICA. 


The Finencial Reform Associutien Declarce 
For the Tex en Land Values—Proceed- 
inge of the Great Meeting in Liverpeel 
te Presevt an Address to lLienry George. 


The following verbatim report of the 
presentation of an address to Henry 
George by the council of the Financial re- 
form association we take from the Decem- 
ber issue of the Financial Refurmer, the 
organ of the association: 

Qn the 20th of November Mr. George was 


presented with an address by the council of 


the Financia! reform assotiation. The mect- 
fing was held in the Rotunda lecture hall, 
which was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
many being unable to obtain admission. Mr. 
Muspratt, the president of the association, 
who occupied the chair, in bis introductory 
remarks, said: 


President Muspratt's Specch. 


Yam sure it is net necessary for me to say 
very much to introduce Mr. Henry George to 
a Liverpool udience. (Anpiause.) Mr. 
George is known as an eloquent expounder of 
the principies of Juand nationalization. (Hear, 
hear.) “But,” I have beer asked, “what has 
the Financia] reform association to du wit 
Jand nationalization?’ and I found it very easy 
to avswer. (Hear, bear.) The answer is, Mr. 
George and the Financial reform asscciation 
have been working on converging lines fora 
great uumber of years. Mr. George was first 
known in this country by his wonderful and 
Stirring and eloquent book, “Progress and 
Poverty.” (Applause.} In that book he 
showed, and I think conciusively showed, 
that the monopolizaticn of the land by a com- 
paratively few individuals was the cause—at 
apy rate avery large cause—of the misery 
amongsta Jarge portion of the population. 
(Appiause.) But be also, in his economical 
studics, found that the waut of freedom 
of exchanze was also another cause 
of the misery of the people, and 
therefore, Mr. George bas become the ex- 
pounder not only of land nationalization but 
also of freedom of trade. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
the Financial reform asscociution stariec with 
these principles—economical government, 
just taxation and perfect freedom of trade; 
aod they very soon found out that without 
direct taxation you could not bave perfect 
freedom of trade, and that in order that tax- 

ticn should be just it must be Girect. Their 
further siudies !ed tbem to look to Lhe history 
of taxation in this country, and what do you 
think they found? They found that it bad 
been the policy of sume 250 years to take cif 
the taxation fromthe land and put it on the 
§ndustry and labor of the community. (Hear, 
hear.) They were therefore driven to this 
conclusion, that in order to obiain perfects 
freedorn of trade and just taxation it was ab- 
gsolucely necessary that we shouid revert to a 
Jand tax. (Hear, hear.) Therefore you see 
that the Financia! reform association and Mr. 
Georze have, asI said, been working on cun- 


werging lines; because, after all, what is a 


land tax? A jandiax is simply the reserva- 
tion of a portion of the rent derived from 
the land, which rent is produced by the iubor 
and industry of the people (Hear, hear.) 
Therefore, what can be more just, whag can 
be more right, what can te more equitable 
than a laud tax! Because if you tax the 
land you thereby practicaily get from the 
labor and industry of ever: individual 2 por- 
ticn of the cost of government. (Hear, hear.) 

We have also fousd in our studies as to 
what constitutes freedom cf trade, tbat it is 
not only necessary that you should buve free- 
dom of exchange, but that you should have 
freedcm to produce. Bur how cun you hare 
freedcm of production when the tirst result 
of the jabor of the people has to ¢o into the 
pockets of the landlords in the shupe of min- 
ing rents and royulcies, and in the shape of 
rent for ail the laud in the immediate neizh- 
borhood of larze towns! Do yousuppose that 
the rent of the land at Bootie uad the neizh- 
borhood of Liverpool! is caused by any exer- 
tion of the lordscf Derby! (Laughter.) Why, 
the whole value of the land bus been pro- 
quced bv the industry of the laboring popuia- 
Therefore it is one of the 
principles of the Financial reform association, 
in order to have perfect freedom of trade, 
that we shouid have direct taxation, and a 
great portion of the direct iuxation must take 
the form of aland tax (Appiause.) 

Twill not occupy time any further, becuuse 
Yknow you have come here, not to listen to 
Me, end uct to listen evento the expounding 
of the principles of the Financial reform as- 
sociation, but to hear Mr. George; but befcre 
caliinz upon bim I would like to ask the sec- 
Yetary to read the address which the Fiaan- 
cia] reform associaticn propose to present to 
him. 

Rr. Cailse, the secretary, then read the fol- 
lowiueg address: 


The Address. 


Henry George, Esq.: Sir—As members of 
the Council of the Financial reform association 
Weituke this opportunity to express our ap- 

reciation of your efforts on behalf of free 

rade in America, and our congratulations 
upon the maried success with whicdo tho:e 
efforts bave beenattended. We fuliy recognize 
tbe self denial and statesmaniike forethought 
which prompted you to sink your persona! 
gins and devote your enercy to endeuvoring 
to secure the @ection of Mr. Cieveland, in 
whose programme you perceived an effcrt, 
Bbowever weak and timorous, to break down 
those fiecal chains which bamper the pros- 
perity of your country. — . 

So long as tie presidential electicn was 
pending, this associztion deemed it inadvis- 
able ioin any way attenyi tointerfere. Bur 
we Go not held the opinioa that tue aduption 
of free trade priccipies by America would be 
fraught with the disasters to that country 
some of yuur protectionist writers have an- 
ticipated. There wouid be an increase in 
trade betweea America aud this country, but 
that would be a mutual benetit, and there are 
some of us who huid that when America, with 
ber vast resources, adopts free trade then, 
acd not till then, shall we know what serious 
foreign competition means. 

lu regard is tue Jand question, although 
there way be sone difference us to the means 
there is nu dif’ereuce us to the object we both 
seck to attaig, 1.3 but the land be used for the 
benefit of tbe whole people, and we cee! thatthe 
Subject isso immportaut und so pressing that itis 
our duty ty look fur tbe points of agreement, 
mot of difference, between all envaged in Juud 
daw reforms. We buve been driven to tbe 
Siudv of ite land question. Qur cbjects are 
economical goverupient, Just taxation, perfect 
freedom of trade. ie have found tit these 
objects are iutertwined aad inseparable; un- 
Jess you have perfect freedom of trade you 
Cannot have just taxation er ecunopiical gov- 
eromeut, and, furtber, that to attain these 
objecis a radical refurm of our jaua laws is 
necessary. VWohen we study our quesiton from 
the historical puiut of view, we can trace a 
slow but cunstunt transfer cf taxation from 
laad on to lubor, and cuincident with that the 
practical euslavemeut of an ever-increasing 
portion of the community. On the economic 
side we find thet a few landhoiders have 
monopolized thuat Which is intended for al, 
end taat itis to ibis cuuiraveutien of poiiti- 
eal economy thei the terrible destiiutiva of a 
great portion of the community can be traced. 


Forforty years we, as an association, have 
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been endeavoring to educate public opinion 
on these questions, and we would gladly ace 
knowledge the great assistance we have 
received from the dissemination of your 
thoughtful writings. At our annual meeting 
held in February Just a resolution was unani- 
mously carried calling for the repeal of the 
duties upon tea, coffee, chicory, dried fruits, 
gold and silver plate, and the tax upon car- 
riages, aud the substitution of 4 tax upon land 
values, 

A tex upon land values will be a great step 
towards just taxation. By the repeal of what 
John Bright termed the breakfast table duties 
the cost of living will be reduced, and thusa 
great boon be conferred upon the laboring 
classes, and a further step be taken in the 
policy of giving to man freedom to exchange 
the products of his labor for the products of 
the labor of others. But above ail, by a tax 
upon land valucs, based upon the use value of 
the land and Jevicd, waether the land be put 
to use or not, the laborer Will be allowed ac- 
cess to the land toe produce for himself those 
things necessary to his existence, for the land- 
lord cannot alford to pay taxation upon that 
which brings him in no reut. You also advo- 
cate atax upon land values, and when we 
consider the appalling misery and destitution 
which exist in our land, and which we claima 
tax upon land would go far to relieve, we 
feel it our duty to sink all differences as to 
what the amount of that tax should be, aud 
do our best tu cowperate, as far as possible, 
with you in your work. 

Wishing you success in your efforts, we are 
on behalf of the council of the financiai re- 
form association 

Epmunp K. Muspratt, President, 
J. W.S. Cau, Secretary. 

The Chairman: I have very much pleasure, 
Mr. George, in presenting you with that ad- 
dress. (Appiause.) 


Henry George’s Reply. 

Mr. Henry George, who on rising was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said: {r. Chairman, 
members of the council of the Financial Re- 
form association, and Englishmen (applause): 
Tam both gratified and bunored by this ad- 
dress. There isin al] tbe three kingdoms no 
body of men from whem it would give me 
greater pleasure to reccive the right hand of 
fellowship tbhaa from the Financial Reform 
association of Liverpool. (Applause.) For 
years before you did me the honor of permit- 
ting me to become one af your number I had 
known ycu through your work. I recognized 
in that work the extension, the pushiag for- 
ward of the great principle for waich Richard 
Cobden fought—(applause)—the great princi- 
ple, that if carried forward to its full conclu- 
sion Wil! not merely unify this great English 
speaking race all overthe world, but will lead 
to that time the seers have foreto!d and the 
poets have sung of, when wars shail be no 
more and national quarrels shall be busbed in 
the fraternization of mankind. (Loud ap- 
plause.) Iam glad, as an Aincrican, to re- 
ceive your greeting. To the niau whe really ap- 
preciates what free trade means; to the man 
who really sees that the true iuterests of man- 
kind are concurrent and not diverse; that we 
ean ouly truly advance by the advance of 
others; that we can only truiy profit when 
others have their just due—to him ull the 
prejudices of nationaliry and race and re- 
ligion, all the hates, strifes and oid bitter- 


nesses sink into contempt and are buried out- 


of sight, and no matter where may ve his 
birthplace be becomes in fullness and in truth 
a citizen of the world. (Loud applause.) 
Iam an American free trader—(uppiause}— 
in the full and true sense of the tern, and as 
an smerican free trader I weleome and am 
grateful for the assistance of the free traders 
of England. Thisis no mere national ques 
tion. Itisa world wide question. It concerns 
usall, And as one nation pushes forward it 
but lights a beacon for the advance of others, 
(Applause.) Especially significant to me to- 
night is this meeting. I recognize, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the welcome you vive to me some- 
thing deeper thaa a congratulation or a com- 
phiment to a man. Trecesnize somethisg more 
even than the union of those on both sides of 
the Atiautic, who would strive for the free- 
dom of trade. I recognize in it the beginning 
of a union of forces that will carry out free 
trade to its full and complete realization, 
that will bring about that time of which 
nichard Cobden dreams, in which there shall 
be no degrading poverty, no aggregations of 
wealth made monstrous bry the want with 
which they are surrounded; bat in which 
labor getting its full free earnings, capital cet- 
ting its just dues; al! the elements that, work- 
ing together, aid in the production of wealth, 
having each their own full share, the funda- 
inental!l cause of ali our social difficulties shall 
be gone, and mankind relensed from the 
strain that now embrutes and degrades so 


many, shall have theleisure that I believe the 


Creator intended, for the cultivation and de- 

velopment of their bighest powers. (Loud 

appiause.) 

THE FREE TRADE MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Let me sav to you, fron my side of the 
water, that the great struecle for free trade 
has commenced in the United States—has 
couimenced in a way that makes it absolutely 
certain that if mever can go back, but 
must ro on to complete realization. Our last 
campaigno, in which Mr. Cleveland was de- 
feated, was oniy the preliminary strugele. 
Our whole national development has been 
uborted by the great slavery struggle. Un- 
der stress of that question economic ques- 
tions had hardly been discussed in the United 
States. When the war came, when a press- 
ing need was feit for enormous revenues, our 
protectionists sprang to the front, and, seiz- 
ing the opportunity, induced congress to levy 
tux after tax upon a pecpie so earnest and so 
patriclic that tney were ready to giva every- 
thiuz for the cause cf the Union and ask 
hardly what taux was imposed. Time has 
gone on. Neither of the great parties dared 
to set against themseives the powerful 


‘interests that had been enlisted in that sys- 


tem of taxing the whule people for the benefit 
of a few, uutil last December Mir. Cieveland 
sent to congress bis tari¥ message. Judged 
from the stancipoint of a free trader, it wasa 
poor, Weuls and timid thing. It asked only 
for some reduciivuas in protection. Neverthe- 
Jess ip was enough to bring up the question, 
and the democrats in the house, following bis 
lead, °-.muluted a bill-—week again and 
tunid—preposing culy scmeibiug like five per 
cent reduction in the average rate of duty 
and the puttiag of some articies on the free 
list. Nevertbeless it was a challenge to pro- 
tection. The men who were interested in 
Maintaining these tuxes upon the body oi 
their fellow citizens for their own selfish bene- 
fit sawin ita nmicnace to the whole system, 
and the battie was set. The attack, Lam 
sorry to say, was weakundtimid. YetI don’t 
know that 1 need suy that, fcr it is nut- 
ural, Whena great wrong is first aitacked, 
itis alwayvstimidly. (Hear, hear.) Toa very 
great Gegree the fight was faint and half 
hearted. Nevertheless, it did bring onta dis- 
cussict, and the campaign, takea asa whole, 
has done a work cf education in economic 
matters such as hes been never before dune 
in the history of the republic. Air. Cleveland 
was defeated, but that, to the war tbat has 
commenced, is like the defeat of Bull Run 
was to cur civil war. (Applause.) 
FREE TRADE AND THE LAND QUESTION. 

Your address compliments me for thraw- 
ing myself into that fight on the side of tariff 
reform. I deserve no compliment for that. 
Had I failed to do so I wouid have been [alse 
te my decrest convictions. For yvears and 
years, ever since froma protectionist 1 be- 
came a free trader; for Fears and years, 
ever since the time when I first- realized that 


poverty and want—that festering verty 
that grows up in the midst of wealth in your 
great cities, and of which we may see the be- 
gioniogs in our remotest states—was not due 
to natural laws—(hear, hear, and applause)— 
Was not caused by the niggardliness of the 
Creator, but was simply due to our selfish- 
ness; to the wrong in which we, by our 
human enactments, have denied to the masses 
of men rights which the Creator has intended 
them to enjoy. (Applause.) Ever since I 
fully realized the relations between land aud 
labor, ever sinve I fuliy understood what the 
land question meant, 1 have looked to the be- 
ginning of the tariff controversy in the 
United States, to the strugele between pro- 
tection and free trade, as the beginuing of a 
Strugsle that could not ress until industrial 
slavery was fully abolished and the natura} 
and equal rights of men set forth in cur Dec- 
laration of Independence were at last fully 
secured. (Applause.) 

Tama free trader. If I were asked what 
phrase would best define my position it would 
not be that of aland nationslizer. That is a 
terin Lhave never used for myself. It would 
be rather a free trader. But by free trade I 
mean a good deal more than a mere tariff for 
revenue. By tree trade I mean the carry- 
ing of the principle of freedow to its fyjlest 
eXteusion tn industrial and economic affairs. 
By tree trade I mean, as your president 
has said, the sweeping away of all restric- 
tions upon freedom. (Hear, hear.) The fight 
that Richard Cobden and Joho Bright began 
in this country over a generation wgo has be- 
guoin the United States, and I believe that 
it will not pause as it bas paused for some 
time in this country. That oar protectionists 
are so Strong that they will fight bitterly and 
figbt long, makes it only mwre certain that 
our Victory, when it- comes, will be more de- 
cided, and that we wiil carry the movement 
to greater lengths. (Applause.) I want them 
to resist, I want them to win some victories, 
aud at first beat back the advancing wave— 
I want this, thatthe wave niay mount higher. 
(Applause. ) 

REAL ADVANCE IN NOMINAL DEFEAT. 

Our campaign in the United States demon- 
strated the advance that has been going for- 
ward for some years. I knew when it began 
that the people who were counting so confi- 
dently upon #° vote of the workingmen ia 
the manulacMring centres and in the great 
cities Were mistaken in theircalculations. [had 
addressed many audiences in different parts 
of the United States—audiences of men em- 
ployed in the protected industries—and I had 
never Agitated to announce mysclf as an ab- 
solute pe trader, and I knew thatin the new 
ideas that had been permeating the masses, 
in the recognition of equal rigbts to the use of 
tbe materials of the universe, there bad been 
growing up a spirit, there had been spreading 
abroud a light, that swept away from men’s 
minds the fallacies of protection. And Iwas 
right. Among the very classes in the United 
Scates that the protectionists counted on most 
contidently Afr. Cleveland has gone ahead. 
In the manufacturing cities, in the great cen- 
tres of industry, there has been an advance. 
There the protection delusion hes shown its 
weakness. It isamong the communities that 
were more dificult to reach, among the farm- 
ers, umong those who had never beard the 
qugstion discussed, that the protectionists ap- 
pe#fed with most force, and to that class is 
their victory due. But what the towns think 
to-day the country will think to-morrow 
(hear, hear), and the workingmen of the towns 
are certain in a little while to be reinforced by 
the farmers of tbe eountry. During toat 
campaign, while our democratic friends were 
for the most part half-hearted, while for the 
most part they tock the Hiogical positicn of 
saving that protection was a bed thing, and 
therefore they wauted a five per ceut redue- 
tacu on the tariff, there were sunie of us—aye, 
many cf us, for we have been growing in the 
United States—who stood upon the platform 
of absulute free trade, who did not call cur- 
selves tariff reformers, but taritf abolishers. 
(Applause.) We want to~Sweep away the 
whole accursed thing. (Hear, hear.) And 
that cry has gone forth in the United States, 
(Applause.) Weare the men who have been 
making converis, and who have been advanc- 
ing—we are the meu -from whom inthe future 
inthe United States you will hear. Often 
and cfteu the question hus been put to me: 
“Why, if free trade is a good thing; if, as you 
say, free truce is in the interests of the work-. 
ing classes, why 1s It there is so much pauper- 
ism iu Great Britain? Why is it that English 
Wages are so low!’ My reply has always 
been that free trade has not yet triumphed in 
Great Brituin—that free trade hus yet to 
Win its Victory in Great Britain (bear, hear” 
and applause), and I am gratified by this re- 
ception to-night because your association, 
Mr. President, bas beer the representative of 
those Engtishmen who recognized that truth, 
those Englishmen who knew that the task 
that’ Mr. Cobden began bas not yet been 
completed, and who wanted to carry forward 
England to true free trade, and in carrying 
forward Engiaud to carry forward the 
world. (Applause.) 

THE ROOT OF POVERTY. ; 

You say, Mr. Chairman, our lines have been 
converging. if we have aimed at truth they 
needs must converge. (ifear, hear.) Truth 
is one, and no matier bow you approach it, 
if you go ou and on, you will see clearer 
and clearer all other truths as you go. 
One line that leads to justice must meet 
all other lines. It is told of Richard Cob- 
deo that, being with Joun Bright as a time 
when the latter had suffered the most griev- 
ous domestic afflictiun—when he had laida 
loved cue in the earth—Cobden said to him: 
“Come away with me. Tiere are women and 
childrenin Engiand to-day dyiug of starva- 
tion, of Starvation made by the lews Come 
with me, and we wil! not rest until we have 
abolished those laws.” (Loud applause.) C b- 
den is dead and iis werk only begua. Jobn 
Brighv’s life workis probatiy over. Many peo- 
plecall Engiand a free trade country. Yet 
in England women and children still die of star- 
vation, (Hear, hear and ‘Shume.”) Is it not, 
inust it nob ve, of starvation made by the law? 
(Cries of “Yes”) Either by burnan law or by 
Diviae law thatis certain, and to my mind the 
man who says that itis the result of causes 
that are beyond control, that this dire pov- 
erty and misery are the result of natural 
laws, is worse—a thousand foid worse—than 
any Atheist. (Loud applause.) The cause of 
that poverty, the cause of that starvation, tbe 
cause cf munstraus want in the very centers 
of wealth, of ignorance in the midst of en- 
lohtenmenit, of the direst abasement and em- 
brutement in the midst of the bievhest civiliza- 
tion, comes from the single fundamental fact 
that the masses of our people bave been dis- 
inherited. (Loud applause.) Charity may con- 
tribute its thousands aud tens of thousands, 
rhiluntnropists may confer, may estublish 
schools and founds institutions, legislatures may 
appoint Commissious and enact Saunitury regu- 
lations, ministers of the gospel may go into 
the slums and try and preach the light and 
the glery of Christ’s message, but all iu vain. 
(Hear, bear.) Itvis buling the sea, so long as 
you do uot go to tke root of the evil. So long 
as the human being is a land animal, so long 
as man can oniy live on land and work on 
land, so long as all wealth is simply the raw 
material of the laud worked up by human 
labor—then it is inevitable that if the land of: 
uuy eoubtry be treated as tie property of 
ue Class 0. that country, no matter how you 
advance, no matter what inventions may be 
made, what improvements may be carried 
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out, there must be at the bottom of the scecial 
scale brutishness and vice and ignorauce ard 
want and etarvation. (Applause.) Nothing 
is clearer. 

PROGRESS OF ENGLISH THOUGHT. 

So rapidly has thought advanced in Eng- 
laad that I don’t think it is to-day neces- 
sary tor me to stand here and attempt to 
prove the equal rights of man to land, to in- 
sist upon the obvious fact that every child 
that is born in this England of yours is at the 
moment of its birth seized with a right to the 
use of the land of England equal to that of 
the eldest son of your proudest duke. (Ap- 
plause.) That truth has been forcing its way 
among the masses of your people. To-day, 
overa century after they were uttered, the 
truth of these words of the American Decla- 
ration of Independence is beginning to be 
recognized: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that ull men ure created equal and 
are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienabie rights” (Appiause.) If 1 rightly 
judge Euglish opinion to duy, that perception 
has taken a hold upon the masses of your peo- 
ple that can uever be lost. Now a great ques- 
tion arises und is pressing to the tront, How 
shill we recoznize those rights? (Hear, heur.) 

THE QUESTION OF METHOD. 

It is perfectly obvious, it needs no discus- 
sion, thatall men have by right of birthan 
equal right to the use of the land of their 
country. Thatisclear. And vet there is an- 
other truth that is equally clear. For the 
best use of land there must be an individual 
right of possession that must be oertain. 
We cannot leave land a common. We cannot 
treat land as we treat the air, and let any 
man take at any time what he wants of it. 
Men will uot sow a fieid urless they be 
assured that they will be able to reap the 
crop. Noone will puta great building upon 
alot to which his title can be questioned at 
any time. No one will open a mine unless he 
be assured that he will be able afterwards to 
profit by his labor. These are the two great 
principles—that the rights of all men to the 
use of the tand of their country are equal, aud 
that there needs must be individual posses- 
Sion. But they ure easily reconciled. Indi- 
Vidual possession need not necessarily mean 
individual ownership. It is perfectly clear 
that equality could be secured if the com- 
munity were to treat the land as common 
property and Jet it out to the individua!s who 
wisbed to use it, taking for common use the 
rents paid by the individuals who had ob- 
tained a benefit greater than fell to the mass 
of their countrymen. That mode of solv- 
ing the land question is, I think, that 
which is proposed by those who generally 
speak of themselves as land nuational- 
izers in the nerrow meaning of the 
term. Such a plan, if carried out, would 
secure perfect equality; and, as Herbert Spen- 
cer well says, an individual could pay his 
rent quite as well to the state as he could to 
Sir Jolin or My Lord Duke. (Hear, bear, and 
laughter.) Nevertheless, there is a complex- 
ity attached tu that method which is repailant 
to a man who has perceived the full beauty of 
economiclaws. It is repellant to free tracers 
who believe that in leaving matters as far as 
possible to individual impulse you will 
secure the best interests of the whole. 
There is too much interference about it, and it 
raises in the beginning the idea of compensa- 
tion. You are going to take this lana from 
the present owners; therefore you ought to 
compensate them. (Loud cries of “No,” and 
a voice “Yes.”) Well, I really think there 
has been some advance since I was here last. 
(Applause.) 

It is unnecessary for me to say that I don’t 
believe in compensation. Itis not necessary 
for me to say that, to my notion, if anybody 
is to be compensated it should be those who 
have sutfered from the system, not those who 
have gainedby it. (Hear, hear.} Nevertheless, 
there is a practical difficulty. Nevertheless, 
compensation has strength to many men’s 
minds. 

But there is an easier way still than I have 
described—a way in which this difficuity can be 
avoided. It accords with ail our customs and 
habits of thought that, when private property 
is taken for public uses the holders shall be 
compensated (hear, hear}, but it does not ac- 
cord with our habits of thought and our 
practice that when a tax is levied anybody 
shculd be compensated for having the. tux 
levied upon him. (Hear, hear and ap- 
plause.) If you will think of it, it is per- 
fectly clear that to take the simple and 
easy way of taxing land values would ulti- 
mately lead to the same point as takiog 
land and lIetting it out People are 
used to paying taxes to the state; they are 
not used to paying rentto the state. Call 
your rent taxes, and the thing isdone. (Ap- 
plause.) There is everything in a name; I 
learned that lesson when | was a boy ia the 
city of Philadeiphia. I was educated ina 
very strict faith. Aly people and tbe people 
whom I knew in my childhood, the people 
wbo went to our church and other churches 
of the same kind, had a notion that the 
theater was a very bad place, and they would 
not go to the theater on any account. (Laugh- 
ter.) There isa celebrated fellow citizen of 
mine of the name of Barnum (laughter), the 
man who came over here and bought Jumbo. 
(Laughter.) Barnum came to Philadelphia 
and be recognized that prejudice, aud he saw 
that, although there were a number of thea- 
ters running for the ungodly, a theater he 
could get the godly to go to would pay ex- 
tremely well. But he did not start a theater. 
Ob, no! He started a lecture room, and ran 
in that lecture room theatrical representa- 
tions. It was crowded every night im the 
week, with two matinees in the afternoons. 
(Laughter.) Now it seems to me, and it has 
seemed to me trom the beginning, that the 
easy way, the gentile way, the kindly way, 
the pleasant way of getting rid of the land- 
lord was not by violently dispossessing hira, 
but by simply taxing him out. (Applause.) 

TRE GOSD, CLD ENGLISH War. 

And this method has encrnicus advantage 
to conservative thought, as pointed out 
by your president. This is no Yankee notion, 
as some oeople said i: was when I came over 
here afew years ago. It isa going back to 
the good old English custom. (Hear, hear.) 
It is a matter of fact, as your president has 
pointed out, thut absolute properiy in land— 
that treatment of laud which accords to it the 
same full right of ownership that by natural} 
law attaches to things produced by labor— 
came by a gradual series of usurpations 
Theoreticaily, in Great Britain to-day there 
is but one owner of lund, that is the crown, 
the representative of the whole peeple; and 
all those peopie who rent land and seli land 
are merely tenants of the crown—that is to 
suy, of the Eastish people. (Hear, hear.) 
They gotihat fund originally with tbe under- 
Standing tbut they should pay rent, and for 
many. years they did puy rent, sometimes in 
money, sumetimes in services. (Heur, bear.) 
In this is the expianation of the otherwise 
astounding tact asserted by such men as Hai- 
lam the historian and Thorold Ri gers, who 
has made a study of the history of social ccn- 
ditions duriug the euariier centuries—the 
astounding fact that six centuries ago, when 
ailtbe artsof production were but in their 
infancy; in that rude, dark time, as we are 
accustomed to call it, the condition of the 
maa who had nothing but the power to labor, 
the condition of the mere laborer in Great 
Brituin, was fur better than is tbe condition 
of miliogs now. In those rude times one por- 
tion of the land maintained the expense of 
the sovereign and the civil list, Another por- 
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spent in this 
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tion of the land maintained the expense of 


public wership, of charities, of the care of the : 


sick and of education. Ard a third portion of 
the land—the military tenures—bvore the ccst 
of the fighting. The people who held these 
Jands had to fight themselves and to bring 
other men tofight. (Hear, hear.) There was 
no taXation cn tea, DO putting on of an in- 
come tax when war was declared. (Hear, 
hear.) There was no monstrous debi. Those 
obligations were gradually thrown off whilst 
the appropriation of the commons went on, 
ending finally, after the restoration, in the 
entire abolitioa of what was left of the mili- 
tary dues, the feudai tenures proper, and the 
substitutiia of iadirect taxes, failing on the 
masses uf the people. Now, to secure the 
rights of every Englishman in English soil, 
all you have got to do isto go back the way 
you came and re-impose on landlordism the 
taxes that laudiord parliaments have shifted 
olf on iabor. (Applause.) 
THE FREE TRADE PRINCIPLE. 

In doing that you would carry out the priu- 
ciple of free trade to its legitimate conciusion. 
When England adopted a revenue tariff it 
was thought by enthusiastic free traders of 
the day that the world would soocu follow its 
example. The world has not. The real truth 
is this, that you have never yet shown the 
world the full advantages of free trade. You 
have sever carried it out to that point where 
its influence in the elevation of the working 
classes would began to be strikingly apparent. 
(Applause.) 

Now see what the argument is. In our 
country we have a moagstrous protective 
tariff, a system of taxation that is imposed 
simply for the purpose of making prices high, 
50 that the people who have certain things 
to seil can force the rest of their feilow coun- 
trymen to nay higher prices. Our whoie sys- 
tern aims at keeping goods cutof the country. 
That is the only way in which it can protect. 
Now whet are goods! Way, they are good 
things, astheir name implies. (Hear, hear.) 
They are the things we all want, we all de- 
Siretoget. We call that man rich who has 
or can command many of them. We call 
that man poor who wants them. And when 
We Say that a natiou is increasing in prosper- 
ity, We mean what? Simply that its wealth 
is increasine—not its land, not its population; 
but that it is increasing in goods, in commod- 
ities—that chere are more of them in the coun- 
try. And that is the wealthiest conatry that 
has the most of such commodities. Itis very 
stupid to put on atarilf to keep those things 
out. Weought to welcome men who bring 
them into the country, instead of fining them. 
(Hear, hear.) There would beagood dea! 
more sense in our imposing a tariff on those 
who are going to carry goods out of the 
coustry than on those who bring them in. 
Therefore we ought to sweep away thattarilf. 
And therefore, going further, we ought to 
sweep aivay even a tariff levied for revenue, 
because a tariff levied for revenue necessarily 
operates in that way, and necessarily it op- 
erates unjustly. It is not worth my while go- 
jing into the argument before you to-nicht, 
but whoever goes into it will see that a rev- 
euue tax is the mostupjust way of raising a 
revenue. Here, for instance, you raise a 
great part of your revenue by 4 tax on tea. 
Now tue pocrest work girl drinks as much tea 
asthe finest ladvy—morel think. There are 
lots of your population, a great part of whese 
living consists of bread and tea Yet 
you make the pscor working girl, the mao 
who hasa large family to support, and has 
hard work to doit, pay as much in that tux 
as your greatest milli8naire or richest duke. 
(A voice: A hundred per cent more.) And so 
on through all your indirect tuxes. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Free trade, in its narrow sense means 
that there ought to be perfect freedti:n to ex- 
change. And why? Because exchange is a 
mode cf production. Productica is nut cem- 
pleted until the man who is going to use the 
thing gets it, and trade is that. mode uf pro- 
ductiou which enables ail the other econo- 
mies. If each maa had to make himself 
everythiag he wantec, he would have to want 
mighty little. Gsaughter.}) If every man had 
to be his own tailor, bis own ciock maker, his 
own heuse builder, b?s own farmer, bis own 
butcher, his own docivr, his own dentist, and 
so on, the resuit would be absolute savagery. 
Trade permits the division of labor, the culti- 
vation of skill, the development of ingenuity, 
the acquirement of knowledyve. It enables us 
to avail ourseives, though we remain in one 
place, of the advantages nature has given to 
other places, of the special adaptibilities of 
other people. Thus trade aids production. 
Now then, if it is stupid to keep things out of 
the country by taxes and fines, itis clearly 
as stupld to prevent their production in the 
country by taxes and tices. (Hear, hear.) If 
vou tax houses yuu necessarily restrict the 
building of heuses, and there wil! be fewer 
houses built. If vou tax vans and wheels— 
(groans)—you will certainly have fewer vans 
and fewer Wheels. (Luughter.) Therefore 
the principle of tree trade condemns all such 
taxes. (Hear, hear.) 

THE MORAL SIDE OF THE ARGUMENT. 

Free trade meaus free froduction, and it is 
essential to free production that no man skal! 
be taxed for having produced a thing. The 
spirit of free trade condemns ail such taxes. 
It cundemas not merely indirect taxes but 
from that mostimportant side—the mora! side 
of the question, al! direct taxes that fall upon 
articles of weaitb are just as clearly con 
demned. The question between free trade 


and protection is u mora: question. This 
whole question of taxation is a morel ques- 


tion. 
sential as the right to treeiy speak. (Ap- 
plause.) A man cannot te a free man when 


‘bis trade is taxed. We in America are nat 


yet frea Free! Why if I buy my wife a 
dress over here, asI get to the other side of 
the Atlantic, and the statue of liberty enlicht- 
ening the warid looms up before me, a cus- 
toms officer comes up to me end makes me 
hold up my right hand and cail upon the 
Mightv Father, Creator of heaven and earth, 
to witness that I have nothinz dutiabie ahout 
me. Wrell, if I Go as most Americans do who 
are protectionists, and swear that I bave act 
(laughter) I will still have to give the customs 
officer my keys. and he will open: my baz or 
box and look through it, and in ai! probability 
he will see that dress for my wife uniess I 
have put a “greeabace” cn the top. (Laurch- 
ter and applause.) So IT am fined or black- 
mailed for having done what I have a perfect 
natural right todo. Through al! its stages, 
from the rich meu who syvend, as thev have 
last American election, milliers 
to debauch aud corrupt their. fellow citizens, 
and to prevent the abolition of taxes which 
are filling our treasury with a worse than use- 
less surplus—down tbrouzh all its gradations 
Loe whole system 1s corrupt and demoratiziny, 
(Avpluuse.) And if you realize the baraicsy 
of the petural Jaws you must Know that it 
must be so, from the fact that it is a violation 
of justice. Itismy rigbt asa mau to freely 
exchange my labor with any ctber roan. 
(Applause.) It is my natural right, and it 
eught to bemy right as an American citizen, 
to freely bring into the portof the zrent re- 
pubiic anything I chocse that won’t hurt any- 
body else. Gapplause.) It is perfectly right 
to enact laws to keep out plagues, to keep out 
vermin, to keep cut bad things: but the enact- 
ment of-a law to keep out good things, to vio- 
late mv natural richt, must end in corrupticn. 
(Hear, hear.) So it is with the taxes that we 
levy, and that you levy upon things that are 
the product of labor, Aman. builds a house 


The right to freely trade is just as es-- 


| 


| 
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here, and under yuur system, as under ours, 
your rate assessor comes rouud and says, “How 
much is that house worth /’ and the better the 
house the man has butit the more he is ined 
forit. (Laugkter.) Think of the absurdity of 
it! (ear, hear.) Have you houses enough$ 


Why, look at the 40,000 people living in Glasgow . 


in one rcom humes; look at the crgwded popu 
lation of London and the slums of Liverpool 
The man who builds a beuse ousut to be con- 
sidered a public benefactor, but by the system 
of taxation, which prevaiis on both sides of 
the Atlantic, he isconsidered 2 maiefactor, 
and the bigger and the better Louse he builds, 
and the more houses he builds, the more he is 
fined. (Applause.) 

Men like me have been taunted by foolisk 
men with not respecting the Eighth Com- 
mandment. Weare the men who do respect 
it. (Applause.) We are the men who do 
Stand for the rights of property. We are the 
meno who believe “Thou shalt not steal” to ba 
the enactment by a power superior to that of 
any bumas legisinture. There is in our view & 
sacred right of property, and the existencs 
and the progress of civilization depend upon 
the respect for thatright. Whatever a mus 
brings into being, whatever huinan exertion 
produces from the raw materiais of nature— 
that belongs to the man who has produced it 
it belongsto him as against all the world, 
No other individual basa right te take it from 
him under any norm! circumstances, nor has 
any government. If a majerity of votes da 
not mark the distinction between right and 
wrong, no government hns the moral rizht te 
take from him or to impair bisriche in it. Bub 
this exclusive right of oroperty in things pro- 
duced by Jabor is impaired by taxes upon the 
products of labor. (Anplause.) 

FREE TRADE TAXES. 
All these taxes, it is perfectly clear, both as 


a Matter of expediency and cf justice, should - 


be abolished. The principie of free trade re- 
quires that. Where are you going to get 
your taxes, then? Easily. There is a fund 
which grows with the progress of society, a 
fund which increases with every inerease in 
population and with every public improvre- 
ment, a fund which no incividual can justhy 
claim, but which belongs to the whole com- 
munity, a fund which can -ba taken by the 
community for public uses without putting 
apy burden upon labor, without hampering 
enterprise, without depriving capital of its 
just reward. That. fund is the value which 
social progress attaches to iand. (Applause.} 
For instance, the value of a house in a place 
like this is a value created by human labor. 
It represents human exertion. Some indi 
vidual or individuals built this house, com- 
pensating other individuals for thair labor 
upon the materials which have been brought 
together in the shape and form of this house. 
zind its value—a value which, ba it remarked, 
decreases, not increases, as tine passes—da- 
pends on the amvuunt of labor which would be 
necessary to re-pruduce it. But the value af 
the site—what does that depend upon? The 
site was not. produced by human labor. If 
this site has a great value it is not because 
any few individuals bave produced that 
value, itis because the whole population of 
Liverpool is about in Every ebild that is 
born, every emigrant that comes, every publica 
improvenient that is made, adds not to the 
Value cf the house, but does add to the values 
of the ground. 
public uses and then you could easily abolish 
ali these other taxes that barnper and restrict 
production, that punish men for enterprise 
and industry and ibrif. (Appiause.) Whea 
you have done that then the principle of free 
trade is carried out to its full conclusion. 
(Hear, hear and great epplause.) When 
you have done that you have net only re- 
movetl all the restrictions upon productions 
that come fram taxes levied on production or 
co weaith, and destroyed the monopolies they 
create, but you have brukeo up the most ira- 
portant and fundamental of all monopolies 
When you tax the vacant plot just as fully as 
the plot beside 11, witb the fine house erected 
thereon; when you take the full value that the 
wrowth of the community attaches to bara 
land, then the incentive for holding land with- 
cut using itis gone. (Hear, bear.) Then, not 
only will the community get thet fund that to 
my mind is clearly the natural basis and 
source of tuxation, intended by the Creator 
forthe soeial-needs cf civilization, but you 
put all menonan equal. level with regard to 
the use of land. The man who is thea using 
land will only pay to bis fellows a fair rate 
for using it, and the maa who is not using 
fand wil have to zive it up when anyone else 
wants tu use it. There is the easy solution af 
this lund question. {Applause.} It is a solu- 
tion We cannot reacn all at onze. I, for one, 
would like to reach il to-morrow morning, bus 
I know it is necessarily u series of steps. Wa 
must press forward as hard as wecan. Thea 
other people wiil do the resisting. (Laughter) 
But on this line every step that is gained 
makes easier the next step; on this line there 
is no peint ab whic’ men scan come in and 
claim compensation; on this line you get im- 
mediate relief with every step, and every step 
mukes it easier to resuine the nominal control, 
if vou wantto. If vou do intend sometime 
to buy the landlord out, the more you tax 
land values before that burgain the cheaper 
to the people itwill be. (Laughter and ape 
piause.) 

THE WORK TEAT OF EDUCATION. 

And let me tell you why it is a matter of 
such deep significance to me that the Livers 
pool Gnancial reforin asseciation is setting 
forward on tls tine. T recognize tn this body 
the pioneers uf=Eagclish econemical thought. 
They have been dcing a most impcrtant and 
telling work. Your politicians are not think- 
ers. (Laughter.) Itis tae same all over the 
world, and [ belleve your greatest Englsao 
stutesman, Mr. Giadstone—(appiause}—has 
said ittsthe business of the pelitician to do 
what the people want, mot to-Jeaid. The por- 
trait of Mr. Giadstone on the first cover of the 
Financial reform aimanac, cr, rather, the body 
of facts and statistics the almuoas contains, 
does fur more tor the leadership cf tbe people 
than Mr. Giadstone himself (A voise: “O¢ 
the masses.”}) Ave, and itus the public epin- 
ica of the masses that ultimately controls 
Now while there seems to be, un the part at 
least of the great iiberai pariy, a determina- 
tion to take up tos land question, a recogni 
tion of the fact that it miust be deals with, 
taere is a considerabdie Quust about the wage 
The way ia which you iead is lhe true way 
and the easy way—the way thab muss come 
mend itseli tu ali tuouebtfu: men if they wil 
bub Considerit. fApeuuse.) 

“THE LANDLORDS RELIES Bren? 
giowome to 
the purchase bill, 
((zroans and a voice: “Landlords relief DIL) 
Yes, the iandiords’ reef bil, as Miéhael 
Davitt calls it, ind the tenanis' rede? bid as 
tuc gentlemen of te government oxlbin: Bar, 
mark you, whether it be a relief 
billcra tenants’ relief Gli, i imvuives th 
essential principle of protection: it involves a 
principle that uu never ought to subons to— 
tue principle ol using the power uf goverament 
aud the public funds fer the beuefit of one 
class. (Applause.}) I don't care whether thas 
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Ciass be the smaii ciass of tHe landlords—rhe ci 


agricuitural landiords—of Ireland, or tha 
larger class of the agricultural tenants. What 
reason is the 

Great Britain should be taxed fur the benetiy 
ap the dcish landlords or af the Irish 
wiear, bear.) [f you begin the 
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TUTTLE HOMES. AND LITTLE FARMS. the relief granted them from indirect 
tion. through the tariff, they would as a. class. 
be at least as well off as they are now, a 
8 That the owners of larze farms reason- 
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New York Times, December 19. 
The central idea of Henry George's ccono- 


volved in the protection reverse that 
tariffs on goods protect laborers was ex- 
posed, the protectionist gave us a law 
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Tae Sraxpany advocates the abolition of 
gil tases upua industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
and values irrespective of imprevements, of 
2 the annual rental value of all those vnrious 
forms of natural oppertunities embraced un- 
. der the gencra! term, Land. 

.We bold that to iax Iubor or its products} is 
: @0 discourage industry. 

We hoid that to tax land values to their 
— Gull amount will vender it: impassivle for any 
gan to exact from others a price for the 
* privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which ello living omen have an equal 
Fight of use; that it will compel every 
ipdividual contrelling natural opportunities 
@ either utilize them bv the employ- 
gent of labor, cr abandon iken ta others: 
@hat #@ will thas provide opportunities of 
work for ail men and secure to each the full 


Ee geward of bis labor; and that as a_result in- 
i woluntary poverty will be abolished, and the 


‘greed, intemperance and vice that spring 
from poverty and the dread of poverty will 
be swept away. 


The Evening Fost points its scornful 
finger at *-men of the Henry George 
school” for insisting upon the negative of 
the question “Whether a poor man can 
anv longer make his way in this coun- 
‘try’ and calls up from the innermost 
depths of the Amcrican Grocer a striking 

nstance of how a poor man could and did 
amake his way here. It may be well to re- 
peat what has often enough been said by 
men of the Henry George school, and is 
xplained in “Proyress and 

{ Poverty,” that men of this school do not 
-o@laim that a poor man can no longer 
emake his way, but that poor men can no 
donger make their way. : 

In the first chapter of Book 6 of “Pro. 
gress and Poverty,” titis statement is 
miade: 

: industry, skill, frvealitv and intelligence 

@an cniv avail the jadiciduat in'so far as they 
~ re superior to tbe general level—just as ina 
. Face speed can only avail the ruuner iv so far 
Sic exceeds that of his competitors. If cue 
~ gman work harder, or with superior skill or in- 
. fellizence than ordinary he will get ahead: 
_ bat if the average of industry, skill or intelli- 
' gence is brought up to the higher point, the 
increased intensity of application will secure 
but the old rate of wares and he who would 
get abead must work barder still One indi- 
_ vidual may save money from his wages, by 

‘Biving as Dr. Franklin did, when during this 

a@ppenticeship and early journeyman days, he 
‘@oncluded to praciice vegetarianism. . . . 

But if the working clusses generally came to 

we in that way wages would ultimately fal] 
nm proportion and whoever wished to get 

a@bead by the practice of economy. . . . 

would be compelled to devise some still 
cheaper mode of keepinz.soul and budy to- 
gether. . . .. And so if one individual work 
more hours than. the average, he will increase 
bis wages; but the wages of all cannot be in- 
@reased in this war. a, 0 « And so, the in- 
dividual workman who gets his wife and 
whildren to assist him may thus increase his 
income; but in Gecupaticns where it has be- 
eome habituel for the wie and children of 
the laborer to ‘supplement his work, it 1s no- 
torious that the wages cxrned by the whole 
family do nct on the average exceed those of 
the head of the family in occupatious where 
$tis usual for him only to werk.” : 
-. New in view of what “men of the Henry 
— George school” really say. and not of 
what some shallow person says they say, 
det us see whether this story on which 
the Post lays _so much stress does not 
father bear out than contradict them. 
As the story runs, ten years aco a 

Servian with $1.50 landed at Castle Gar- 
den. Afierawhiie he got a job in New 
‘Jersey for $22 week and his board. In 
six weeks he staried tolearn hat making, 

and soon became an expert finisher. Then 


| be invested $2 in a book on hat making 


and studied the details of manufact turing. 
“When the foreman wus dismissed the 


| Servian was put in charge of the shop 


and forthwith employed iis wife. The 
two lived on $3.a week, saving the bal- 
- ance of their united salaries until they 
had a capital of $890. This sum the hus- 
_ jpand invested in a grocery business, and 
! mow he owns considerable real estate and. 

awell stocked store, doing a business of 

- pbout $15,009 per annum. 

No comment is necessary to show how 
hhow perfectly the instance verifies what 
is asserted, in this respect, by “‘nien of 
“the Genry George school.” 


One of the chief objections made to 
woman suffrage, by people who would 
appear to be fair, whether they are or not, 
“ Seezat women themselves do not want to 
oF objection proceeds from the 

. ory that the right to vote is a 
\ or franchise graciously conferred 


discretion, which must of necessity be 
fixed arbitrarily, are entitied to a voice 
in publicaffairs. If the suffrage, so-called, 
were a franchise, the neglect of women, 
generally to petition for it might be rea- 
sonable ground for refusing it to those 
who did petition; but as it is a right, to- 
deny it to those who ask for it, let them 
be never so fcw, is, as to them, denial of 
justice. But there is little truth in the 
notion that women generally do not want 
to vote; and no truth at all if it beintend- 
ed to imply that women generally would 
not vote if allowed t& = That their right 
to vote in school elections has largely been 
ignored by them, proves nothing. School 
elections are not usually exciting. Even 
men have been known to refrain from 
voting in these contests. In Boston last 
week, however, there was that anomaly 
in politics, an exciting school election, and 
the women proved their willingness and 
even anxiety to vote, by turning out in 
large numbers and voting for members of 
the school board. After ail, Iet the suf- 
fraze be either a privilege or a right, the 
best way of deciding whether women gen- 
eraliy want it or not, is to give them 
a chance to increase it. 


It is hard to say whether revolutionary 
socialists or idiotic officials who try to 
suppress them are most to blame for the 
danger that menaces free assembly and ; 
free speech in this country. But certain 
itis these rights are being encroached 
upon. Two weeks ago the chief of police 
of Chicago announced that a certain pro- 

‘ession would be prohibited from mareh- 
ing throwzh the streets of Chicago; not 
beeause the proposed time, or route, 
inconvenient, but because the procession 
was in honor of doctrines that are abhor- 
rent to the chief of police. Soon after 
the Chicago authorities were seriously 
asked to break up anarchist Sunday 
schools, not because they were disorderly, 
but because the teachers taught object- 
ionabie doctrines. And last weck the 
mavor of Lake View near Chicago noti- 
fied the manager of a hall in that town 
that the hall must not be opened for an 
advertised lecture by a socialist on **The 
Power of Faith,” to be followed by a dis- 
cussion, If freedom of speech and assem- 
bly are coming to depend thus upon the 
whims of policemen and mayors, it is 
time to inquire whether official lawless- 
ness is not the more dangerous anarchy 
of the two kinds with which we are now 
pestered, 


The investigation by the State board of 
mediation and arbitrati8n into the feather 
: workers’ strike, reveals a significant state 
of facts. Less than ten vears ago girls 
employed jin this trade, which consists in 
the prepastion of ostrich feathers, got 
2s much as $1,200 a year. Some got 
more, and many got. as high as $1,009, 
while few got less than $700 or $890. 
But for the past six years wages have 
been falling until now very few of the 
workers get as much as $500, most of 
them getting not more than from $250 to 
$309, and for the week preceding the 
strike wages ran from $2.50 to $3.50. 
Notwithstanding this great decline in 
wages, it also appeared with tolerable 
clearness that during the same period the 
profits of employers were also reduced to 
a low point. There are probably some 
causes peculiar to the trade, notably 
changes in fashion, which contributed to 
produce this condition; but the most 
efficient cause, doubtless, was the opera- 
tion upon the trade of those general 
causes, Which, in all directions, are ree 
ducing wages and business profits, and 
from which this trade was for a time 
sheltered. During the entire period. 
however, the trade was protected by the 
tariff, and the decline of wages and profits 
has been so satisfactory that employers 
in the trade are organizing to lobby with 
congress against repeal of duties. 


In Austria, the land of peasant proprie- 
tors decends to all the children, while the 
land of the nobility goes to the eldest son. 
It is now proposed to extend the law of 
primogeniture to the peasantry. This 
does not appear on the surface to be a 
movement in the direction of making 
‘land common property, nor is it so in- 
tended; but it is about the most effective 
thing to that end that under autocratic 
government could be undertaken. There 
is no object lesson of the iniquity of land 
ownership so striking as concentration, 


When General Miles was about to de- 
part from Los Angeles for San Francisco, 
he was given a farewell banquet at which 
he expressed a desire to live twenty or 
thirty years so that among other wonder- 
ful things he might see the Pacific’s 
“waters whitened by the sails of Ameri- 
can ships carrying our products to the 

arts of the world.” That would no 
douht be a pretty sight—a sight worth 
living twenty or thirty years to see, but 
how shail General Miles be gratified with 
the sight of American ships if American 
navigation and tariff laws continue to 
compel American ship owners tu own 
foreifu ships and sail them under foreizn 
flags; and how shall American producers 
be iempted to allow any ships to carry 
“our products to the marts of tire world,” 
if the marts of the world are to be pro- 
hibited by our beneficent system of pro- 
tection from paying for what they get 
by sending products here? 


The actors are now asking for protec- 
tion against foreign competition. Why 
not? Theirindustry is an important one, 
and taeir right to special privileges as 
good as anybody’s. When the fraud in- 


against importing laborers under con- 
tract. To have been in harmony with the 
tariff law it should have prohibited all 
immigration, for tariffs fall as well on 
goods that come here for a market, as on 
those which are contracted for in ad- 
vance. But, difficult as it is, the law is 
bringing into clearer light the absurdity 
of protection Under it a ehurch con- 
gregation has been fined for importing a 
foreign pauper clergyman, a mode of 
keeping the foreign clergyman out of 
our rich vineyards which, though not so 
effective as that adopted by some pro- 
tective countries where they contiscate 
his person and ruast his carcass, has the 
merit of being less barbarous while hav- 
ine the same tendency. And now the 
American actor rebels because he is ex- 
pressly excepted frum this law which 
protects preachers. He should not be 
excepted, It is just as injurious to Amer- 
ican industry to import actors as it is to 
import preachers or steel rails. 


The traveler from a western city to the 
east by way of the Michigan Central rail- 
road, is met. at Detroit by a United States 
otticial Who pastes certain labels on the 
traveler's baggage, and at Suspension 
Bridge another United States official in- 
spects these labels. If at some point be- 
tween Detroit and Suspension Bridge the 

traveler should buy something, he would 
ae fined or his purchase conliscated on 
arriving at the latter point. The object 
of the labels and inspection, therefore, is 
to distinguish between goods that are 
subject to fine and those which are not. 
Now, why does the Uniteidl States fine a 
man who brings goods to Suspension 
Bridge without having had them in his 
possession when he left Detroit? It is 
because they are Canadian goods and 
their importation into the United States 
is exceedingly injurious to the people of 
this country. But Mr Congressman 
Butterworth, not having the = fear 
of American workingmen in his 
heart, proposes to allow” the free 
importation of Canadian goods into 
this country; and what is worse, he pro- 
poses to do it in an underhand way. 
He has offered a resolution in congress 
empowering the president to invite nevo- 
tiations looking tothe admission of the 
several provinces of Canada into the uaion 
upon the same terms with the states now 
composing the union. As free trade exists 
between the states already in the union, 
the proposed annexation of Canada is 
nothing more than a cover under which 
to establish free trade with 
Once accomplished, the products of the 
Dominion, now kept back by custom 
houses, fines and forfeitures, would come 
down upon us like an avalanche. Low 
can the organs of protection remain si- 
lent in the face of a threatened disaster 
like this? 


Now that so many former cecupants of 
West Washington market are complain- 
ing of favoritism in the distribution of 
stands in the new market, a good opper- 
tunity oveurs for investigating the mun- 
ner in which market stands are held, Is 
it true that stand owners are acquiring < 
kind of tithe which they lease and sell? 
Is ittrue that people who really do busi- 
ness in the markets are lessees of -out- 
siders who receive a great deal hig 
rent from their tenants than they pay to 
the city? 


yer 


Whatever may be said of the effect on 
public morals of publishing accounts of 
capital executions, but one thing can be 
said of the law prohibiting such publiea- 
tions. It is unconstitutional. The con- 
stitution of this state is explicit that ‘no 
law siall be passed to resirain or abridge 
the liberty of speech or ‘of the press;” 
and the liberty of the press is restrained 
when newspapers are forbidden, as by 
our new law of capital punishment they 
are, to publish any account of the details 
of an execution “beyond the statement of 
the fact that such convict was on the day 
in question duly executed accordins to 
law at the prison.” Whether the consti- 
tution should be thus modified is another 
question, in reference to which it is 
enough to say that it is dangerous: to 
trifle with the constitutional guarantee 
of free speech and press. : 7 

Canon Knox-Little, of the Church of 
England, who is visiting friends on this 
side, has been interviewed by the Evening 
Post. Touching the question of disestub- 
lishment, the canon said it really means 
disendowment; and disendowment, he 
explains, would be a violation of the 
eighth commandment, because the prop- 
erty of the English Church cume through 
bequests and endowments from individ- 
uals. And to clinch the matter he asks, 
“Why single out the Church of Christ for 
looting? Why not descend upon the 
Baptists, Methodists and others, who 
have rich holdings?’ It will interest 
“Baptists, Methodists and others” to 
know that, in the opinion of Canon Knox- 
Little, they are not of the Church of 
Christ. 


Nec a Prephet, but He Sees a Thing or Two. 


Charles Francis Adams iu a speech before 
the Commercial club, in Boston, December 15, 
said: it may, perhaps, be asked what my 
view of the future i is, and what should now be 
done. While 1 do not care to set upasa 
prophet, the trend of events seems to me 
plain enough; nor do [ believe that any act of 
congress or of state legislature can thwart or 
greatly change it. The railroads of this 
country are moving rapidiy toward some 
great system of consolidation. I do not know 
when or bow it will come about. 


Fer Amateur Architects. 
Rochester Post-Exzpress. 


Whenever a man builds, no matter what 
rt of house he erects, he needs a site of 


Canada. 


ments without force. 
jaid upon buildings and machinery and: the. 
applianees of industry and trade, and) made 


mic philosophy was originally public owner- 
ship of all land. His method of reaching that 
result Was to put all taxes upon land and to 
increase them until it would be worih no- 
bedy’s while toretain the title in it. Oceu- | 
piers of land would simply pay its full rental 

ralue to the state in the form of taxes for the 
gencral benefit. This, it was argued, would 
make it easier to obtain possession of 
land for occupation and use and _in- 
erease the number of holders, while 
it weuld = relieve improvements due to 
labor and all the agencies of produc: 
tion frum the burden of taxation, This idea 
of state ownership has become modified to 
the idea simply of a single tax to be laid on- 
the “site value” of land, leaving the question 
vf title and ownership undisturbed. In this 
formit has become the subject of much dis- 
cussion of late, and in Boston last Saturday 
night it Was taken up and opposed by Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson ina speech befure the single 
tax league of thy city. 

Asa nutter for discussion this question has 
the great merit of presenting two sides upon. 
which much can be logically urged. As one 
of the speakers who replied to Mr. Atkinson 

said, “the great burden of the workingman is 
the indireet taxes that be knows nothing of.” 
Not only those who are generally meaut by 
‘“workingmen,” but a large proportion of the 
producers of the country, of every srade and 
class, bear the burden of indirect taxation 
Without practically knowing anything about 
it, Taxes upon the products of industry and 
upon the processes of production und ex- 
change are the most burdensome of all, 
for the reason thas the, are the most 
unequal aud the most costly to collect, and 
interfere most with production. But they are 
paid in the prices for which products are sold 
for consumption, aud ure not recornized as 
taxes by those who finally pay them. They 

appear in the “esst of living,” and just as 
certainly diminish the value cf an income as 
if they were assessed directly upon it, Any 
agitation which will make workingmen and 
others fully understund and appreciate this 
will be useful. Asingle land tax w ould not 
have the faults and disadvant Lugwes in- 
direct taxation. 

Taxes on personal property—that is, upon 
vulues produced by labor aud beld in indi- 
vidual ownership—are open tu serious objec- 
tions. Experence has proved that it is im- 
possibie Lo essess and collect them with any 
approach to equity. These values take so 
many intangibie and evasive forms and are 
go easily trausferred and ecuceated that the 
Bue of them escape taxation. Those- that 

e held in trust for widows and orphans, or 
are invulved in estates in process of legal 
settiement, are subject tu their full share, 
ae a few serupulous men put themselves at 

“disadvantage with otbers by revealing 
Ge ownership, but by far the larger 
part of accrued wealth, eseapes the 
burden. A tux that is inevitably un- 
equal, “and that bears must heavily 
n those least able to sustain it, is cer- 
tainly objectionable. The single Iand tax 
would not be open tothis objection. The laud 
uunut-escape, its ownership cannot be eon- 
guled, its assessment can easily be made 
equitable, and the collection of a tax upon it 
is the easiest and cheapest eccneceivable. 
Neither is the argument of the advecates of 
this tax avainst putting burdens upon improve- 
Taxes can be readily 


reasonably equal and just, but to a certain 
extent they operate tu cheek improvements. 
and preductien, to diminish the results of la- 
bur and enhance the cost of living. 

In dealing with the “incide nce” of taxation 
cnc fundamental faet must alwa iys be kept in 
thind. Tuxes, whatever their form and how- 


ever levied and collected, must come out of 


the preduct of lubor, There is uo other pos- 
sible scouree fer them... Whatever is taken 
from this product: fur public purposes there 

remains just so much the less for the use and 
enjoyment of the producers in their capacity 
as consumers of What they have produced. 

The svstem that makes. the sinallest ditfer- 

ence between what is pceded for publie uses 

and what is actually. taken from the pro- 
ducers, that invulves the least waste, is to 
thut exteut most meriterivus.. Thit which 
udjusts the exaclion most accurately in -ace- 
cordance with ability to contribute is the 
most equituble. The single land tax is. cer- 
tainly.a simple, a direct, und au economical 
ineans of obtaining. the needed revenue. 
Would it be equitable? _ 

Who would pay the tax, first and last, and 
in what proportion? If a man held unim- 
proved land without putting it touany use he 
would pay the tax upon Whatever its assessed 
value might be without any present means of 
recovery. If Ins land was oceupied by dwel- 
lings the tenants would pay their share in 
rent, and the umount would be graduated ac- 
cording to the custliuess of their habivations, 


which would in some sort correspond witi- 


their means. If it was occupied for business 
purposes by the owaer or by some one renting 
from him, the taxes would be paid from the 


profits of the business, and would more or less 


affect the wages paid therein and the prices of 
the products manufactured or handled on the 
premises. Euch man’s contribution would be 
closely apportioned to his wbility as au earner 
or a purchaser. In other words, the tax 
would be “diffused,” as all real estate taxes 
are, and the adjustment would be much more 
nearly equitable than any artificial devices 
eould make 16 
scheme for raising the needed public revenue 
the single tax idea has much to commend it. 


It is our sole purpose now to present it under 


that aspect without considering incidental 
effects upon laud ownership or industrial con- 
ditions. Its oppouents address themselves to 
these effects almost exclusively. 


Free Board and Lodgizeg. 


City Argus. 

Judge, to Tramp—Ten days. 

Tramp—Thauks, sweetest. 

Judge—Two weeks, contempt of cuurt. 

Tr: amp—Merci, darjing. 

Judge, mad—Thirty days. 

Tr amp—God biess you, old gal! 

Judge, furious—Sixty days. 

Tramp—Ob, bow I'd love to smother you 
with kisses! 

Judge, livid—Ninety days} 

Tramp, as he gues out, aside—Thank God, 
Pve gota shelter for the ‘winter! 


Indigestion’s Woret Form. 
Harper's Bazar. 
‘Hello, Moses, wot’s de matter wid ye?” 
Indigestion.” 
“How's dat?’ 
’ Hain’ had nuthio’ to digest lately.” 


Considered simply as a- 


Springtield “Revablican’’ io Digest. 

Oxrorp, Mass., Dec. 10.—The Springfield 
Republican has attempted a reply to my arti- 
cle in THe Stranparpb of September 2), on 
“Little Homes aud Little Farms.” Althoagh 
not expressly mentioning THE STANDARD arti- 
cle, I huve reascn to know thas the editorial 
author bad 2 copy of the same before him as 
he wrote. It is therefore noteworthy that 
the Republican entire sly wbandors the claim it 
carelessty put forth, that homesteads would 
{ be confiscated by the imposition of the single 
tax. When its eyes were opened it could 
doubtiess look about in epeasee and beho! d 
minifold proofs to tha cuutrz 

Let us in this “quiet New Eagland farming. 
town” of Oxford begin on the main road abt 
the old common in “the Center, and proceed 
south us fur as the Congregational church. It 
is a distance of about a mile, and along here 
ure thirty-eight places with dwelling houses. 
Take into account, not only the homesteads, 
but ulsu all the land assessed to their owners 
in this town, enough in several instances to 
constitute a large farm, and we sball tind 
thatatax oun land values of five per cent 
would lower the tax on-thirty of these places 
and increase it on only eight. Of these latter 
four would have their taxes raised only a 
small amount, from. 31 te 36 each, and only 
_two above $25. In his late article in Sertd- 
her's, ex-Seeretary of the Treasury MecCul- 
lough says: “Ot all property the homestead 
should be subject to the lightest taxation. 
Humble homes ought every Where to 
be protected against the tax emllector.” The 
ex-secretary is looking. for-the single tax. 
Thatis the way it would work. To secure 
this result, upon which he deciares the per- 
manency of our free institutions depends more 
thun unuything else, he ought to spend his te- 
miuining years in Working for our reform with 
head and heart und both bands. 

But let us return to the Republican It 
takes advantace of my ficures showing that 
the taxes On many large farms would be in- 
creased to say this: “Que man’s gain in that 
cause Means unother’s loss. Who are the losers? 
Muanifestly the farmers whose buildings. and 
other property lave. less value preportion- 
ately than their land.” Bat I ulso suid that 
if these owners of large farms were putting | 
thetr laud to its best use, the single tax would 
benefit them. Daim ready to prove tiis, even 
when the direet taxation is afone considered. 
Let us take up again the case of the first large 
farm mentioned in my previous article, whose 
circumstances are singularly unfavorable It 
is described and appraised in our valuation 
book as follows: “House 8375, barn $600, farm, 
180. aeres, &2, 700." — Nuw, instead. of a. $375 
house, such wu ope as our assessurs would put 
at $1,500 is as poor asthe prosperous aud en-. 
terprisiug farmer of 1s0-acres of land ought 
tolivein. Instead of a Jud barn he would 
have to haveoa much larger one or else 
separate sbelters fur bis stuck, whose aggre- 
gute value would be at the very least $1,0Gu. 
His steck and personal preperty would be at 
the lowest limit probably $800. Then the im- 
provements on the land when ready to be 
werked tor all it is werth, would. make its 
value mount up to $50 an acre or $5,400 for 
the whole farm. The Republican might per- 
baps like to object thut this. lust item is too 
hich, aud to estop this I ean show that 298 
acre farm on the Same road only 4 half mile 
distant from this one, with lund criginaliy of 
the sume general character but which is ‘bet- 
ter improved, is valued by our..assessors at 
over soy an acre without the butidings. Ac- 
cordingly with a house at $l.ouu, barns 
at $1udd, stock aud persoual property at 
$800, aud = land oat. %5,400, the farmer 
weuld. be worth 39,000, and fike others 
‘ja this towa Would QGcubtless be assessed 
for What he is owerth. At the rate of 

214.50 per thousand, which was paid without 
iseount, the tax on this improved place, 
would Lave been under our present system 
over ine, It coundinet: have been so much 
under the George system, for our assessors. 
bow valuecthe la nid at cnly $2,700, aud if we 

allow only $200—and we would better allow 
25)—for t he preseat improvements on the 
land, consisting of some fruit trees, seme 
-snioeth and clear grass land and several 
mijes of somewhat defective fencing, it wiil 
bring the original land value down to $2,400, 
on which the. George tax at five per cent 
would be but $125- What the cuin would be 
to the farmer if be lived in a $2,500) house, or 
putup a couple of additional houses for his 
help, since the place is two miles trom the 
village, leb our opponeats conjecture. 

Ll bave endeavored to estimate what amouut 
atux op land vaiues of five per cent nee 
produce in this town, and my Heures indie: 
Lhat it would be. just bout sufBcient oh ay 
our state and county tax and alltown charges 
usthey are at present. It. might be that in 
sume towns less developed than Oxford the 
ameunt- realized would be so small as to im- 
pose strict economy upon them. Iam ready 
to follow demonstrations when. conelusive 
wherever they lead, but I am not ready to 
follow Professor Harris, the “Coneord phil- 
osopher,” long ago quoted approvingly by 

the eepubtican as showing -that the whole au- 
puitt value of fF the land of the country would not 
eqn ul present taxation,and especially that Aly. 
George's pruposition: to “abolish all taxation 
save that upon land values” night ammount to 
150 per cent on the total vaiue ia- this Way: 

{f the present national and loeal taxes were 

ailassessed upon fand, land couid) uot- ead 
the tuxes by becommg cheap. If the vaiue of 
land sunk to five per cent of its present value 
the government would simply be obi ised, on 
Mr. ‘George's pian, to raise the rate of taxa- 
tion-totwenty times the rate befere assessed, 
and thus make ib pay every year 150 per cent 
of its total vatue inorder to get the requisits 


-amnount of revenue thatit eultects at present. 
: TheRepublican once said that Henry George » 


was fuilowed by tnany “ks sind hearted persons 
with more sentimend than common sense.” 
And opposed, L would say, by some philoso- 


phers with more prejudice than common Sense. 


Neither Henry Geerge nor any of his f5l- 


lowers, I am sure, ever thought of taxing 
land values beyond what they would bear, 
but would even’ make the ‘ate a little less 
than they would bear to avoid dispossessing 
present holders not keeping their land out of 
use. And if necessary to supplement the sin- 
cle tax, Mr. George, in a note to chupter 29 
of ‘Protection or Free Saeee mentions sev- 
eral taxes capadie “predueing Jarze 
amounts, Which, though noe economically per-. 
fect, are yet -astly less objectionable than 
any we have at present, and would injuriousiy 


-affeet production aud trade very little ifatall. 


The Republicans claim in its late article, 
after supposing a “humble home of a work- 
ingman cn a lot beside a costly mansion,” that 
“ihe George scheme would lift the burden 
from the w vealthy owner and add to that of 


‘the poor man” is refuted by Mr. Post in Tz 


SranpaRp of December &. Ido not wish to 
enter into any discussion of general principles 
—that I will leave to Tae STANDARD’S editors. 
I only wish to testify as an eye witness to 
facts visible everywhere here to everyone 


‘with eyes. 


I assert that these conclusions are irresist- 
able: 

1. That the adoption of the single tax would 
bring a considerable abatement of the present 


taxes upon almost all “little homes.” 


2. That the anlount abated from bomesteads 
would fall upon the owners of our run down 
large farms; but when we take into account 


than 


_by the democratic party. 


ably well equipped and in shape to be rua for: 
like what they are worth, pay 
more direct taxes under cur system. to-day. 
under the 


something 
they would bave tu ‘pay 
Georce system. 

4. That our savines banks and, insurance 


companies ourht to be. as solid after the. 
adoption of the single tux as, they are now, 
for the mortgageor would be better able to 


pay back the money loaned on his homestead. 


Asalong time reader, friendby to the Re- 


publican and au admiver of itsycneral course, 


Tusk that paper to remember these things 
whea it writes of Henry George agaia. It 
woud be too much to expect it to expressly 
advocate our principles for some time yet, but 
Gomes and the 


when the real day of couflict , 
fisbt crows hot I feel sure from what I know 


of it that we shall have the Republican with. 


US. - ALBERT 5. CUSHMAN. 


BALLOT REFGHM. 


The: democracy of Indiana ts solid for bal- 
lot reform.—{Indianapolis Sentinel (dem.) - 


No fault has been found with the workings: 


of the Australian system thus far except by 
those who weré in the habit of buving voters 
and who liked to know that they zot the 
goods they purchased.—[{ Pensacola Commer- 
cial (dem.) 

A good many people are. asking the. ques- 
tion: “What is the Australian system of vot- 
ing? It is a system by which. every voter 
will vote upon his own intelligence, and in 
whieh money, influence, intimidation, bull- 
dozing or coaxiuz will bave no part.—iSa 
Joseph, Mo., Leader. 

The man ‘who would stuff a balot~box or 
rob one is the worst of eriminals, and could 
not be punished too severely. The ..ppeal 
sees no way of foiling such villains except by 
the Australian plan, which is now in vorue 
in England, in Messachuserts and in Ren- 
tucky, applying only to muuicipal electivns, 
huweve er, in the later pater ns Ap- 
peul (dem) 

When it is recalled that the use of money Is 
becoming so notorious that bribery in. some 
of the states is us open as the sale of calico, 
and carried on as unblushingly, it will be 
seen that unless some plan akin Lu the Austra- 
lian system shail be adopted, the foundation 
of American democracy is most. seriously 
threatened by Lhe power of money. Uaiess. 
the debauchery of polities shall -be stepped 


we can read the deeline of the American re-.. 


public in the history of Rome.—({Broceway- 
ville, Pa., Record (dem.) 


There is a disposition, now that a political 
calm is inaugurated, to investigate the matter 
of bribery at elections. . It is conceded that it 


has becorne a featnre that. may lead to the 
best adanverous re sults if continued. 


of the possibilities in that line. The discussion. 
and investigatiun should be divested of par- 
tisan features and a public sentiment deveil- 
oped that will demand the most ricid enact 
ments against bribery of voters or Lhe use of 


vast sums of muuney in elections.—{St. Paul. 


Globe, 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY. 


Trade restriction is so absurd a policy that 
it cannot stand free discussion.—[Bugle Pass, 
Tex., Guide. 

‘There will be a free trade party inthe next 


cumpaizn, at least, so we prephecy.—f{Provi- 
dence, R. L, Independent Cieveland. 


lf Texas sheepmen cannot compete with. 


Mexican sheepmen without an import tax— 
why not?) Because Texas lands are eostlier— 


ure MorgVuluable for some other purpose? 


Then why should they not be put to the more 
valuable use#{Barle- Pass, Tex., Guides 


If the democratic party is to go into the | 
question | 
revenue in any of its phases, 
formulation,» 


next presidential canvass upon: the 
of the public 
they should begin the work ‘of 
“avitation aud education now, and keep it -up 


‘until the day of eleetion, isv2.—[Rochester 


Union. 


President Cleveland received. 199, 090 more 


votes than Harrison. Our Grover didn’t Win 
the electing, because the laws 
that wavy 
ment frum the people, a large majority. of 
Who voted against candidate Hurrison.— 
Bost Lou Glabe. 


The popularity of the schemes for: blowing 
in the public money shows the evil of incdi- 
rect taxation. hnasine a board of: county 
commissioners passing acts to raise taxes 
and increase expenses—and then imagine the 

vizor with which the said board would be 
kicked out of office.—[Rockville, Ind., Tri- 
bune. a 
Capital. can have no secure foundation 
under universal suffrace exeept through 
equality of cae and. privileges. Thelaws 
rust not only secure such eq! uility, but they 
Inust seem to ao So. 
to dispute upon that point, anc tt never can 
be closed so long as any por tion of the com- 
munity is taxed for the beuelitof any other.~ 
[The Nation. ? 

Trade needs freer . movement, | 
needs lighter. burdens and wider teids. 
of these veeds are denied by a fiscal system 
which abstracts and piles up currency and 
treasure at the rate of over $100,000,000 2 


year, Which impedes and more or less para- 


lyzes activity in every natural channel of 
commeree,. and which makes searee and 
dearer the necessaries of beth production and 
consumiption.—[Gaiveston, Tex., News. 
Hiegins & Co., run a big carpet factory in 
New Yerk. During the campaign Higgins 
illustrated the dire results of “free. trade” 


dechired that the wages of all his operators 


Neveland. were 
but the 
After 


would be reduced in case | 
elected. Cleveland wasu’t elected, 
wires came down. all the> same. 


December 17 all of Higgins’s operators. who- 
have been paid by the week will be reduced. 


fen per ceut, and the wages of those paid by 
the piece tifteen percent. This is a practical 

lesson as to how and whom protection Prop 

tects.—[Indianipoils News. 


Ou the lines that he (Gieveland) has laid ; 


down, the battle for reform Will be continued 
It ts one in which 
ultimate success is inevitabie. All of the 
forces of tnodernh life: all of tke educational 
influences of our schools and colleges; all of 
the power gained by man’s inveniive insenu- 
itv, by tbe extension of our railway lines, by 
the improvements in our business methods, by 


the destruction of uatural barriers to the ex-. 


change of commodities, are Working together 
for the overthrow of a- system uf restriction 
and protection handed duwn to-the nineteenth 
century from the uiddle ages, and maintained 
now as then, at Lhe expense of the many for 


the benetit of the gew.—(Louisville Courier- 


Journal. 


F¥mportant Society Even 
Evening Sun, 


Among the promiuent persons ¢ 
dergould reception the other 


Ite 


at the Vau- 


aveney, under Whose especiul care the host’s 
bric-a- “brace and furniture were placed. 

The Prinee of Wales, baving replumbed his 
Sandringham palace, allthe frst famiues of 
New York and New port will give their pipes 
a thorourh overhauling inthe spring. There 
is much regret expressed that the season is 
too far advanced to bave it done now. 


Wasu'’t Writ In the Sond, 


Magistrate (to prisoner arrested for assault) 
—You admit, then, that you pulled Your land- 
lord’s nese! ; 

Prisoner—Yes. 

“Don’t you know that you had no right to 
do that? 


“No, sir; if I had no right to pull bis nose he. | 


would have had it put down in the lease.” 


The 
moralizer can bardiy draw too dark a picture 


are nob bail - 
but he did win a handsome indorse-- 


The door avast be closeck. 


industry ; 
Both. 


day was Hon. - 
Baruey MeLoushlio of Pinkerton's- detective 
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GOvevia Mp. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Mr. John Smith was a law abiding, 
conservative sort of man. His circle of 
acquaintances was not large, but those 
who did know him regarded him as a 
good citizen. 

John was honest, 
“gal. 

He married early in life, when he had 
nothing but his great big, strong hands 
with which to win his way. John some- 
times thought that he had a hard time 
in this world, and once when the baby 
was sick so long and his wife fell on the 
cellar steps and broke her arm, he had to 

eglect ‘his work for many weeks, and 
gotin debt, so that it took him more 
than a year to get out. But, upon the 
whole, Jolin was contented and reasona- 
bly happy. 

And, moreover, he owned a comforta- 
ble though modest home. 

Mr. Smith had never read any works 
on political economy, and took but little 
interest in politics. He voted the sanie 
ticket that his father before him did, and 
voted it straicht. no matter what names 
were on it. John had never belonged to 
any labor organization and had been 
heard to say that he never intended to 
join anything. 

Only at one season of the year was 
John liberal in his expenditures, and that 
was atthe holy Christmas time. It de- 
lighted him to gladden the eyes and 
hearts of his wife aad children with gen- 
erous gifts on that day, and it had been 
his custom for many years to begia at 
the first of each January to lay aside 
smal savings for the purpose of making 
these purchases when the next Christmas 
should come. 

This year he had by the middle of sum- 
mera neat sum saved for this cherished 
purpose, when suddenly he lost his em- 
ployment and could tind none other. 
Times were dull and employment scarce. 
The weeks slipped by and his savings 
serrate away. John groaned in anguish 

hen he thought of the cloak which he 
be intended to buy for his good wife, 
and he dreaded the coming of Christ- 
mas, Which was now only two months 
away. 

One night, for the want of something 
else to do, he attended a political meet- 
ing. The great hall was full to the 
doors. The speaker was a man of na- 
tional renown. Many laboring people 
were in the audience and the address of 
the evening was in the main directed to 
them. He: spoke of the dignity of labor 
and the joys of the home circle, depicted 
the grinding poverty of the laboring peo- 
pyle in Europe, and contrasted the con- 


industrious and fru- 


ditions there with happy America where 


the protective tariff laws brought pros- 
perity and contentment to the sons of 
toil. 

The enthusiasm of the people was at 
white heat, and the hall rang again and 
again with loud applause. But Jolin 
Smith did not join in it, and as he walked 
home from the meeting he thought with 
bitterness of the coming Christmas and 
of the fact that that day he had spent his 
last dollar. 

The next day he did what he had been 
doing frequently of late, went to the 
ofiice of the Compound Hydraulic Manu- 
facturing Company, where he had been 
employed so many years, and asked 
when the works would start again. The 
clerk said: “I do not know. Our works 
now are controlled by the Consolidated 
Hvdraulic Company, you know, and we 
must do as they say.’ 

That day John received a card from 
Blackstone & Statute, local attorneys for 
the Consolidated Compound Hydraulic 
Company, requesting him to call, which 
he did promptly. 

Jolin was shown into the private con- 
sultation room, and felt quite abashed 
when he suw such an assemblage of 
greatness. He was introduced to each 
gentleman present, among whom he 
found General Waiker. candidate for 
governor; General Babler, nominee for 
congress; Mr. Overlapp, president of the 
Consolidated Hydraulic Company, and 
others. 

Mr. Overlapp, as he shook hands with 
Mr. Smith, said “I am quite glad to see 
you, sir, and form your acquaintance, 
sir,” and after taking a pinch of 
snuff froma gold box he resumed, “This 
is a conference, sir, in which we are con- 
sidering as to what cun be done to save 
our laboring men, sir, from coming into 
competition with the pauper labor of Eng- 
land, sir. Much depends upon the elec- 
tion from this district of our friend, Gen- 
eral Babler, a true friend to the laboring 
man and a bitter enemy to British free 
trade. Weare told that under the pecu- 
liar condition of things, sir, that you can 
be of great help tous in this little city, 
sir. I do not understand it exactly but 
Mr. Statute docs and he will explain it 
all.” 

Here he paused, out of breath, and took 
snuff again, then added with a chuckle 
“sly dog, Statute is, I must say.” 

Smith’s eyes opened wide with wonder, 
but he said nothing. Statute locked the 
door, passed the cigars around, resumed 
his seat and said to Smith, “As you are 
aware (he was not aware of it, however) I 
ami the chairman of our county committee 
aad Ihave been neglecting no detail work 
necessary to win this fight. The race in 
this district is close and the majority may 
not be one hundred either way., We are 
losing strength in an unex pected direction 
in this city and to counteract it I have 
sent for you. You are an old resident 
here are you not.” 

«Yes, sir,” exclaimed John Smith, “but 
hoid on; Tam certainly not the man you 
want. There is some mistake. I know 
nothing about politics or electing people.” 

Overiapp took suuf, Babler winked at 
Walker and Statute continued: ‘You 
work for the Hydrauliccompany and own 
real estate do vou not?” 

Jviin nodded. 

“Harned vour home by your labor—that 
is, paid for it ovt of your wages?” 

<t¥es—or no, not exactly” answered 
“My wife inherited some money 
from an uncle and that helped me to pay 


fer it.*> 


“Be exclaimed 


need not mention that,” 


“You will be well paid for what vou are 


te doior us aud 1 wiil explain ‘exactly 
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what it is,” continued Statute. “I have 
| herg a poster which is now being circula- 
ted He held it up and it read like this: 


PUBLIC MEETING. 
The Ninth Ward Single Tax Club 
will hold a public meeting at 
Workingmen’s Hall, 
Thursday Evening, Nov. 1 
An able speaker will address the meeting 
favoring the proposition that our revenuc 
should be raised by asingle tax upon land 
values. <Any workingman present may 
ask questions or speak. in reply to the ad-. 
dress of the evening. 


“Now these folls,” said Statute, ‘‘teach 
free trade.” 

“D—d fools!” commented Overlapp. 

“We desire you, Mr. Smith,” contin- 
ued Statute, “to prepare yourself for a 
occasion, attend that meeting and at th 
close of the blatherskite speech that will 
be delivered, take the platform and reply 
to it. “A speech from you to the working- 
men down in that ward will do much 
good.” 

John was thunderstrack, ‘W-h-a-t,” 
he g gasped, ‘sme speak; why I never made 
aspeech in my life.” 

“So much the better,” said Statute. 
“I can instruct you what to say, or if 
you wish I will write it out for you. 
These fellows, you know, are drawing 
votes away from Babler by advocating 
free trade. They favor placing all taxes 
on real estate. Youhavein your speech 
but to tell how you have earned and 
have for twenty years owned a home of 
yourown., Show them your tax receipt, 
which you must happen to have in your 
pocket, and explain how if taxes were all 
on real estate your property would have 
been swallowed up long ago. You can 
get right down to the meat of the ques- 
tion and show by vour own case that this 
Henry George nonsense would ruin the 
small property holder.” 

“Henry George and all his followers 
are ad d anarchists, sir, and ought to 
be fired out,” said Overiapp as he again 
resorted to his gold box. 

Smith would give no answer that day 
but promised to keep the matter a pro- 
found secret and would give an answer 
the following day. 

When half way down the stairs Smith 
returned and upon being again admitted 
to the august presence he had just left 
he stood with his hat under his arm and 
timidiy asked Mr. Overlapp when work 
would be resumed at the Compound hy- 
draulic works. 

“Just as soon, sir, as we win this elec- 
tion,” replied the president. ‘While this 
tariff agitation continues we are forced 
to shut down, If the doctrine of pro- 
tection to American labor wins in this 
ficht I tell vou sir things will hum and 
wages will be higher. Oh Lord! Statute, 
give me some water. I am almost 
choked. 

Smith felt relieved now. He had been 
troubled as to the cause of the shut down 
at the mill, but now all his doubts had 
vanished. Alter the election would come 
sood times. 

Our hero slept little that night and 
thought much. He wanted to make the 
speech, vet he was an honest man and be- 
fore he gave his promise he must satisfy 
himself as toa few points: Was it true 
that these Henry George men believed in 
placing all taxes upon land? Would it 
be right to accept pay for making a 
speech? 

So the next day John donned. his best 
clothes and called upon the editor of the 
leading paper in that city and politely 
asked him for information on two points: 

“Do political speakers receive pay for 
theiz work?’ The wise newsman's an- 
swer to this question was “yes.” 

**‘Does Henry George believe in collect- 
ing all taxes from land*’ The answer 
was “yes.” 

Smith’s mind was madeup. An hour 
afterward he had visited Statute and re- 
ceived $50 in crisp new bills with the 
promise of fifty more after the speech 
was made, and he was further informed 
that he would be expected to work at the 
polls for Babler and the whole ticket. 

Smith could hardly eat or sleep. His 
whole mind was on that speech He 
wrote a dozen and burned them all up. 
The wife of his heart was almost crazed 
with anxiety for him, as she was in utter 
ignorance of the whole matter. 

On Thursday morning an idea struck 
him. His speech would be a success. He 
hugged his wife with delight, and went at 
once to Cash & Trimmings, and bought 
the long-coveted cloak, for which he ex- 
changed the $50. To-morrow he would 
have more money, and be famous besides. 
The precious cloak was taken home and 
concealed in a safe place, not to be looked 
at again until Christmas morning. 

Then Mr. Smith wrote a polite letter to 
the city tax collector, propounding cer- 
tain interrogatories to that official. This 
he carried in person to the city building. 
The collector politely informed Mr. Smith 
that he would take pleasure in answering 
the letter, but that it was his busy season; 
the matter would require some examina- 
tion and calculation, and that it would be 
late in the afternoon before he could nos- | 
sibly place the answer in Mr. Smith's 


hands. Where would he be in the even- 
ing? Mr. Smith would be at Working- 


men’s hall, seated near the front on the 
lett hand aisle. ; 

That night Workingmen’s hall was we}! 
filled. The single tax club of the Ninth 
ward had reason to be proud of the meet- 
ing. It had been well advertised by post- 
ers, though the newspapers had not and 
would not mention it. A good band dis- 
coursed patriotic airs, the stage was neatly 
decorated, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage bell. 

The chairman called the meeting to 

order, anti stated that at the close of the 
address uny persons in the audience might 
propound pertinent questions to the ora- 
tor or speak In opposition to him. 

The speaker was a laboring man from 
another city, and evidently liad some ex- 
perience in public speaking. His effort 
vas afairly good one. He in a general 
way advocated. the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; depicted in 
graphic way the terrible tendencies of 
the times. toward greater centralization 
and monopoly of natural opportunities. 
Sie cave an intelligent exposition of the 
fullacy of protection, and at the close of 
his remarks deciared that the remedy 
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and the only one which would afford re- 
lief to oppressed labor and make the 
struggle for existence less bitter in its in- 
tensity was the plan of collecting our 
public revenues by a single and direct 
tax upon land values. At the close the 
orator received liberal applause. 
audience hud been deeply interested and 
had paid close attention. Many were 
satisfied that protection was a fraud, 
and that unequal distribution rather than 
over production was the trouble, but the 
remedy had not been made clear. The 
dim outlines of the cat had not been 
brought to the eye. 

When the speech was about half over 
a messenger boy came into the hull with 
a seaied letter addressed to John Smith, 
esq., und it was soon delivered to our 
hero. 

John Smith sat during the speech like 
one paralyzed. He could neither spealk 
nor move, and could hardly think, The 
idea of standing up before that great 
audience—horror! Why had he ever 
agreed todo such a thing? He sat there 
and held the tax collector's letter in his 
hand and wished that he could sink down 
through the floor into the very bowels of 
the earth too deep for the hand of resur- 
rection to reach him. But the sound of 
the final applause a aroused: him, and with- 
out a tremor in his voice and with a firm 
step he placed himself in the aisle and, 
addressing the chairman, stated that he 
desired to be heard. 

He was invited to the platform, and us 
he guzed into the sea of faces he saw in 
the corner near the door his friend Statute 
standing up and weaving a slouch hat. 

He remembered now the fact that he 
had not examined the letter which he held 
in his han and which was intended to be 
the principal part of his speech, but he 
couid not stop; like Mazeppa, bis mad 
steed would dash on and he must ride. He 
said: 

“Mr, Chairman: I saw a poster adver- 
tising this mecting and I determined to 
attend it. The questions here discussed 
are of import to me. I labor for my own 
living and that of my well loved wile and 
children. The policy of the government 
or a change In it may not make much dil- 
ference to the rich and the strong, but to 
you and me it may mean bread or ‘starva- 
tion. But to come directly to the point. 
T have labored fora living all my life. -T 
own and occupy a humble though com- 
fortuble home; a house and lot in this 
city. The speaker to-night advocates the 
raising of all revenues by a sinvle and 
diréct tax upon realestate, not including 
its improvements. Wewill allugree that 
if this new system of taxation would 
swallow up the homes and small holdings 
of real estate that it is vicious and ought 
to be frowned upon. If it would promote 
homes and small holdings it is a good 
thing and we ought to embrace it. “The 
speaker to-vight arzued that we ought to 
relieve from taxation that which he e sal 
the fruits of Jabor, to wit: personal prop- 
erty and improvenients on land, To set- 
tle this question onve for all in my own 
mind, and to determine whether I ‘ought 
to vote for General Babler or his free trade 
opponent I this morr. ing addressed a letter 
of inquiry to the t x collector, and I hold 
in my band fis ale. which I will now 
read to you: 

John here paused and took a drink of 
water, and the audience cheered. All 
shades of opinion were pleased thus far 
and Statute was almost crazed with joy. 
Jolin himself felt fully at eage; he felt 
that victory was his. His name would 
be in every newspaper. What a happy 
idea it was to go to the record fer proof. 
Order was soon restored and John pro- 
ceeded to read: 

OFFICE oF City Tax CoLLeEcror, } 
November 1. 
John Smith, esq., city: 

Dear Sir: Yours of to-day noted. In re- 
ply to your questions will say that from an 
examination of the recurds I tind that you 
are assessed for. laxuuion in this ‘eity as fol- 
lows: 

Lot No. 16, Overlapp’s addition, . 
Improvements on your let, . . 
Personal property, . . . ° 


Total valuation, ° e: Le 
Rate of tuxution, - e . : 


£200 00 

1, O00 00 
-5U0 00 
$1,700 00 
2 per ct. 


Amount of your tux for year, . $34.00 


The rate for twenty years has. av- 
eraged 2 per cent, hence in tweuty 


years you huve paid, . : « $680 00 


This city for taxation has the: following 
valuation: 
Realestate, . . < : £2,°06,000 00 
Improvements, ‘ on as 1,300,000 00 
Persona) pruperty, « . - «700,000 00 


Total . «© «© e+ $4,000,009 00 


Our rate, 6 ee ee 2 per cent 
Realizes per year, — . : - $80,000 00 


If we did uct tax improvements and per- 
sonal property our total valuation would be: 
Real estute values 2... . . $2,000,000 00 
Aud we would be compelled to — 


Increuseour rateto . . . . . 4percent 


$50,000 00 
Under such a system you would be taxed 

| Upon real estate, lobT6,O. A... $200 00 
Rute per year. . . 2. 6. ee. 4 percent 


Which wouid realize . . 2... 


Total tax per year. 2 6) 6 cece $S 00 


For twenty years . . 6 2 © 
Take what you have paid . 2°. 
And deduct . 2. 2. 26 6 et 


$160 00 
650 00 
160 GU 


And it shows your saving would 
have been . 2.0. ee we 
Under the single tax plan. 


Of course such a system will never ‘- 
adupted because it would be too hard upon 
those who hold idle land. Such a system in 
this city would double the taxes of Mr. Over- 
lapp and other nonresidents, who invested in 
vacant lands bere befcre the city. was built. 

Respectfully, 
Pen Point, City Collector. 


$520 OU 


Smith read the letter to its close daa 


then fainted and was in bed vee weeks 
with brain fever, 


e . * . a) . e e 
OFFICE OF BLACKSTONE & STaTute, ) 
Attorneys at Lew. " 
November &. } 


Obediah Overlapp, 28d, Wail street, New 
York city. 

Dear Sir: Iam sorrv to say that the major- 
iby in this city asi ainst Babler is 137, and iu 
i the district 2 ve lus t 300 voles in the Ninth 
ward. 


I attribute it to thab wretched Smith, He 


The 


sold out to the other side and made a free 
trade speech. I think he is a socialist. It 
looks like the country was safe, and that we 
have president, senate and house. Yours, 

U. 8. STATUTE. 


'S..W. Ww. 


THE SINGLE TAX CLUB HOUSE. 


Over Two Hundred More Shares Taken— 

The Outlook tor the Plan Very Encoure 
- Aging. 

Subscriptions for the purchase of a single 
tax house are still coming slowly in. The 
following subscriptions are acknowledged by 
the secretary: . 

J. Rk. Abarbaneli, 140 Nassau street, citye........26- - Si 
Win. Hy Hillier, 341: West Forty-eightk street, ety. 1d 
George Marsh, 91 Fulton street, city (,econd sub- 


SCPIPLION) 4 csc ae ates csus cas ocd occu cyseee ccleaes icebe 
Fritz Meyer, 262 West Forty-sev entht street, cltye.. 
J. H. Seully, 349 East Eighty-fourth street, CUYs. ee 
A. Silverman, 69 Bayard street, CILY.. 2... .esaceaeee 
-W. J. Terwiltiger, Columbia colgse, CILY. cc ence oer 
H. FP. Wood, 249 East Twenty-tirse street, city... 7 
J.P. Cranford, 16 Court street, Brookivn..........4 85 
Joshua L, Atwood, 153 Rutledge street, Brook ly n, 

Be en tou tian ceca ca ceed Ses eed ben aes siaigece a set's 7 5 
George H. Harnwell, Whitestone, LoL. .... cee eee ws 5 
Samuel E, Clarkson, Blue Bell, Pa..........2.. aesiee ee A ce 
C.S. Waiker, 14 Gest street, Cincinnati, O...... sscas 2 
J. A. Horagen, 6 Division street, Chicago, U1...... 5 
R.S. MeMahon, Chacahoula, Lis .ic. cc cesta ccc eeectee 5 
Job. Wallace, Marathoa. TELAS. ccocectveiocssedoasce 5 

6123 


Previously acknowledged... cc cecc cca s ence cceeeeee ide 


———m 


Total to date....... eed cule dd vesdeegeseeidccestececee GueU. 


The secretary has been notified that sub- 
scriptions for about 100 shares besides. are in 
the hands of friends, who will turn them in 
during the latter part of this week. 


The followifg cireular is issued by the sub- 
committee having in churge the receiving of 
subscriptions for the single tax club house: 

THE SINGLE TAX HOME. 

Those who have simply made a solitary 
subseription in this matter have not accom- 
plished everything needed. To raise $10,000 
steady, continued and persistent Work. is 
wanted. If, however, each man who hus sub- 
scribed will consider himsclf a committee of 


one to gather in subscriptions in his especial. 


Vicinity, aud to send theul in at ence to the 
secretary, William MeCabe, 250 East) Pour- 
teenth street, very little time will elapse be- 
fore we have $1,000 subscribed; when a meet- 
inv of the subscribers wul be called and the 
cominittee on permanent erganization and 
subscription appviuted. The present tem- 
porary committee Would therefore appeal tu 
ail who believe that the “Home” is a need and 
would vid in its procurement to sead in their 
own and obtuin as many outside subscriptions 
as possible, to do so aow und forward them 
2s above. WiLuiam J. Gorsucgu, 

A. J. STEERS, 

Wi. McCane, 

JEROME O'NEILL, 

W. H. FAULHABER, 

Comittee. 


Most of the friends subscribing merely send 
in their names, addresses and the amounts they 
wil subscribe; but some accompany tbeir sub- 
scriptions with a few words of encourage- 
ment. 

George H. eneaeett Whitestone, Long 
Island, hopes that the requisite number of 
shares will soon be,got and says: 

If things go all right (my work, I mean) I 
wiil try to put another “Vin it; but this. is 
ail L can do at present. I wish you success. 


Samuel E. Clarkson, Blue Bel!, Pa.,. unhesi- 
tating!y indorses Mr. Steers's plan tor the 
club house, and they goes on to say: 


Words cannot express the feeling that links 
me with vou all, though entire strangers in 
the ordinary nae vf the term. Ly tield of 
propaganda iswsmall one and most tryiug. 
[n an qacaitacal section given over to the 
use of small farms and truck patches, they 
ere woefully ignorant of the ills that beset the 
industrial musses in densely pupulated  sec- 
tions. But through the ageney of a demeo- 

cratic society W hich I have been instrumental 
in founding, I hope to bring them to u clear 
conception. of the beauties of the freedom of 


exchange in the hope that then they will be 
able tu see the sume truths in the freedom of 
producuuon, 


Those who desire to subscribe to the stock 
for the purchase of the single tax club house, 
will tind the blank on tbe eivhth paceot THE 


andy 


a 


VOT ON ON Ores or 


STANDARD, Which they can iil in and forward | 


as directed. 


THEY KELD AN EXPERIENCE MEETING, 
And Qne Member After Another Got Up 
Reeled OY literesting Yarns. 
The third leeture of the Manbattansingle 
tax club tn the Nioth congressional district 
was held last Sunday evening at 105 Second 
avenue. The attendance was even larger 
than onthe previous Sunday. The speaker 
billed forthe evening failed to appear, but 
one of the members took upa copy of “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?’ and read the four- 
teenth chapter—"Do Hizgh Waves Necessitate 
Protection.” One member after another took 
the fluer and told interesting stories. One 
speaker, who had been brought up ina ship 
yard, related how thirty years ago the east 
side was lined with ship yards where thou- 
sands of men were emplored at good wages. 
The ships built there had the reputation of 
being the best built in the world; but a turlif 
Was laid on vecessary materials euterine into 
ship building with the result that that indus- 
try was destroyed. 
‘Another member, who had satled the salt 
seas on Yankee ships with. Yankee crews, 
said that while the Yankee sailor thirty years 
ago gut the best wages uf any sailor, still our 
ships were sailed the cheapest, sailed the 
fastest and sailed the best of. any ships on the 
easteru or western oceans. Even in British 
ports the American ships were. preferred. 


and 


The protective tariff came, and the Yankee 


ships with Yankee crews were all but swept 
from the fuce of the salt water. Where 
twenty-tive cr thirty years the stars and 
stripes floated in every port of the world, 
now such athing ina foreign port is a curi- 
osity. 

Ancther member, who. had spent scme 
years in Austrajia spoke of the effect of pro- 
tection and free trade in the cclonies of New 
South Wales und Vietoria, wh 
fore been aliuded to in the evlumus of THE 
STANDAKD. 

Aman who Hved in Bneland during the 
emergence of that country from protection 
to such-free trade as exists there to-day, 
spoke of the effect the 
the workiag peuple. The change, he said, 
had been sw benefit not ouly tu. labor but to 
capital productively used. The couditien of 
the English werkinan was at least 100 per 
cent better than ferty years ago; and the 
nearcr the Engush people apprcached to ab- 
solute free trade the mere improved would 
be the laborers’ condition. 

“If, said the speaker, “the average work- 
man here or in England would exumine the 
question for himself, in bis own interests, the 
protection doctrine would then und there be 
doomed.” 

Mr. Steers came into the club room during 
the last speaker's remarks. He was called on 
for 2 speech, but instead of making one, he 
stated that he had just left Henry Georce’s 
house, where a large party of frieuds were 
gathered to welcome him home. A member 
of the club thereupon arose and said that 
here were over a hundred of Mr. weed i 
friends assembied, and though the hour wa 
late (10:15) be moved that the club go up ina 
body to congratulate Mr. George on his safe 
returotous. The motion was “carried unan- 


ieh has hereto- 


change had made on 


“would, if they waited for 


| 
| 


guards for 


a 


: 


‘the times by experiences taken from the un- 


ee eee 


1888. 


imously, and the members mar rehed up ‘the 
Wet pavements of Second avenue to Niue- 
teenth street and to Mr. George’s house, 
Where they Were cordially greeted. 


NOW’S THE TIME TO STRIKE. 


Everything is Ripe for a Brilli{nat Dash 


for Electoral Reform in @hio—A Dratt of 


a Petition tothe Legislature. 


The sketch of the Australian system given 
by Louis F. Post in THs Stranparp for De- 
cember 1 is full of stirring suegestions. What 
he says, however, in the closing paragraph 
as to the policy of delayiig this reform until 
the fullness of time, rather than endanger its 
completé success by premature action, seems 
to leave out of sieht another view of the 
maiter which, to my miud, ghows delay to be 
dangerois. Tn Ohio politics the charge of 
bribery (and the practice, too), has become so 
common already that a very large number 
of respectable citizens have come to lobk on 
the matter with despair, or, worse vet, with 
indifference, as an evil that cannut be cured 
but can be endured. True, there has not 
yet come to light in this state any widely or- 
evanized plot, like thatin Indiana, to “divide 
the floaters into blucks of tive und put a 
trusted man with the necessary funds in 
chargeof these iive,” ete., but there has cer- 
tainly been as shameless buying and selling 
of votes here in times past as any we have 
heard of this year in Indiana. And _ this 
shamelessness is unquestionably duc in a 
sreat degree to the prevulent belief that no- 
body e eares much about it. 

The newspaper history of election frauds i in 
Cincinnati end Columbus is too fresh in the 
minds of the public to need more than men- 
tion here. But let me illustrate the spirit of 


der current. of private life. In the largest 
cvovernment office in the northern part of this 
state was an employe eight yeurs ago whom 
I knew personally. Thisman had a notoriety 
among the politicians of the city as a 
‘“worker.” His boasting of having bribed so 
many Bohemians in the lumber yards at so 
much a bead was so open that it was gener- 
ally tatked of among the sixty or seventy 
men in the office, and for a while it was a 
stauding joke acainst him that be bad him- 
self admitted that he had ‘fsaved” money 
enouch out of what had, been “placed” with 
him to buy himself a suit. of clothes. No one 
seemed to think very poorly of him for this 
bribery work. On the contrary, in election 
times ke wus treated by his chief in office 
With marked consideration. 

Another example from this end of the stz 
A wealthy gentleman born in Gacana a as- 
sured mea few days after the recent elec- 
tion that beyond a doubt there was really no 
help for this bribery; it was a common prac- 
tice everywhere, and well known to be so, 
To corroborate this statement be cited the 
case of a young friend of his whom he named, 
the son of a prominent politician now holding 
a high state cffice in Columbus. This young 
man had confessed, laughingly, to him that 
he had spent all the money he could rake and 
scrape to buy votes for his father. “OF 
course,” he added, “it isa shame, but every- 
body does it—you’ve got to do it.” Aud the 
manner in which this was toid to me showed 
cleariy enough that it wassreally considered 
uo shame at ail. 

This indifference is not surprising when one 
considers the general tone of the press on 
this poiat. The Cincinnati Conimerctal Gi- 
cette repeatedly aud urgently solicited con- 
tributions of money in the last campaign to 
be sent into Indiana. In one of its editorials 
inthe last daysof the campaign this paper 
warned its readers that the democrats wer 
pouring a flood of money into Indiana, pepe 
ally from Kentucky, and were devoting it to 
unscrupuluus debauehery of Indiarn polities, 
that if republicans would defeat this bribery 
they must contribute>promptiy and liberally; 
and then, with cool effrontery, added that 
no republican need entertain the slightest 
fear that this money would. be put to bad 
use. 
-Jaudeed, the foul history of Ohio elections 
for the last twelve years would satisty any 
one, 1 think, that if it was only fulness of 
time we had to wait for, this carbuncie of 
bribery was ready to prick long ago. 

Ido not think, therefure, it 1s too early to 
suggest to the single tax men of Olio that as 
soon as_possibdle they start a petition for this 
purpose. The petition below is framed after 
the suggestions of Mr. Pust’s article. If single 
tax men throughout the state wil publish in 


their local papers some petition like this and | 
all citizens, irrespective of party, to as- | 


inviie 
sistin eireuluting it, they will be fully as Hke- 
ly to secure a iarge list of names now as they 
wu stronger feeling 
ou the subject. Interest: in these outruges 
fades with tbe remembrauce of them. Anod 
the bribers themselves hive not vet antici- 
ticipated the movement and plotied to defeat 
ih. 
For my own use I have 

lowing (thauks to Mr. Post). 


drawn up the fol- 


To the Honorable the Legistatur € of the State: 


of Ohio: 

The undersigned, citizens of the state of 
Ohie, believiny that unless freedom and bon- 
esty in electionsare carcfully preserved, Gove 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
peopleis impossible, anid believing therefore 
that intimidation and bribery in elections are 


nut only disgraceful but calamitous, desraci- 


ing those who can be frightened, corruptiie 


these who can be beuht, bumiititing every. 


Americuun Who takes pride in his ceuntry, 
tending swiftly to the overthrow of all faith 
in representative goyvernmment and by these 
disasters consututing every briber wud intimi- 
dater ap assassin of American -lHberty, there- 
fore, We desire and petiien your honorable 
body that the election laws nuw in force in 
this stulte be so amended as to provide safe- 
the freedom and. purity of our 
elce.ions, Similar to those provided by wha 
is known as the Australtan system, Bnd ae 
this amendment “shall provide especially as 
folluws: 

1. That ballots for any office shall contain 
the names of all candidates for that office. 

2. That all ballets be priuted at public ex- 
peuse. 

3. That these ball ots be so marked onthe 
back, or stamped, that when tolded the in- 
dorsement will show the balivt to be official. 

4. That only one of these ballots, ur set of 


ballots, be delivered by sworn officers to each > 


voter as he presents himself to vote. 

5. That the veter deliver his, callot to the 
inspectors so folded as to conceal its face and 
expose the oficial indorsement. 

6 ee there be noe communication with 
on except by election cficers for oficial 
purposes, from the time he receives his bailout 
until be votes. 

7. That ne voter be allowed to cast any 
ballot but such us he receives. from the eiec- 
officers. car 

8& That iminediately a 
draw from tbe secluded part of the 


place. 
It the single tax men Sof Onto will circulate 


and eather in these petitions it will beau 
easy mutter to secure the presentation of 
them to the state legislature, and if this 
reform is carried. out it is scarcely necessary 
to add that whea the question of a singie tax 
is putto popular vote, as before long itmay be, 
the selfish interests and tiraid prejudices ar- 
rayed against us cannot employ bribery for 
their ally. The battie we Seat then can be 
more certainly fought cu the merits of the 
issue. Water H. BEECHER. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ter voting he with- 
pelling 


ainizht be to them. 


7 ter, usin both states peticions bayve 


= meal 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 
The single tax clubs and societies are going 
right alone With their discussion on tlis im- 
portant question. Every one has a natur al 
risht to a dwelling pluce somewhere on earth 


or else he has no business or no right on the 
planet.—[The Craftsman. 


In the future The Tessas Tribune, published 
at Sun-Autonio, will contain: sev eral cclumas 
devoted to the dissemination of the truths of 
the single tax dectrine. This ds-ctrine is now 
claimine the atte: ion. of our ablest and best 
men. 
and happiness of all men oucht to uaderstand 

and wecept it.—tPearsall, Texas, San. 

Dakota farmers are ufter the non-resident 
land owner With w proposition to throw all 
the taxes on land values. Ualike our Onta- 
rio farmers, who persist in the- futile attempt 
to tux personality, the Dukota men see that 
by taxine lund valnes solely they will not in- 
cvease their own buries but will make it 
impussible for the lund Dera to eXist—- 
(Toronto Globe. 


There are certain genera! reforms which 
have to do with the well-being of farmers 
everywhere, for there ean be uo diversity of 
inter est euros eae when it comes 
to checking the ravaces of these devouring 

“rrusts,” and in iinuiinge the greedy rapacity 
of the railway eaug wi a, Unless they are for- 
cibly withheld, “will rob every farmer. ia the 
iand of his just profit throurh conseteaceless 
freizht rates. Let the farmers’ railying ery 
for Loe he Morne raiment ownership of all 
railways.” —(The Farmers’ Voive. 


The proposition to tax land values only 
would meet the oppusition, net only ef all the 
large land speculators, who ure holding va- 
cant and unimeroved laud to ‘be made valu- 
able by other people's labor, but also of small 
land owners, Who du net yet see the beneiit ib 
There is one plamly ap- 
parent reason, however, that cusht to appeal 
powerfully to all Peeps ine ig favor of 
sueh wreform. Itis the absurdi ty of taxing 
in proportion ibs Lhey are indastrieus; ionest, 
saving wad putrivtic. [East Oregonian. 

The single tax men are reformers of the kind 
Who don’t have any such word as defeat in 
their dictionary. Every campaira is a palpa- 
ble gain for them because it gives shenr ar 
Opportunity to spr ead the Heht on the great 
truth which they fully believe it is only need- 
ful for men to see andi understand in order to 
become converted to. Ne sooner is the elee- 
tion over than the stucle tax menu orzanize for 
& move to amcid che state Constitulion so as 


to allow the legislature to pass laws in ae- 


eord with Lhe single tax prineipie thas itis un 
just to tux meninore for making taod useful 
taan for holding lund idie.—[Noribwestern 
Lubor Union. 


The single tax movement is again springing 
forward throughout the country. The Texas 
and Mmuesota legislatures wiil be foreed to 
meet and wrestle with the question this win- 
been cir- 
culated and theusands of signatures obtained 
to exempt all Unprovements on land and all 
personal property frou: state taxation. They 
have been sizued by farmers, laborers, mer- 


chants and, in act, the very best elements in. 


the states. The land speeutntors. are in a 
flurry over the matler,.as they see the com- 
log of that trene w hew. ibey cunust aiford to 


hold the natural opportitaities uf kabor out of 
the mnarket.—[Clinion, lud., Arcus. 


Before the late election many sensible far. 


mers und other good eitizeas in Waller coun: 


ty. tmagined thut the single tax doctrine 
Meant injustice to those who own. land, and 
contemplated taking away their farms, and 
eivinge them ae people who bad nene. This 
Interpretation -is put upon the doctrine by 
desivning nen . hs do net wish the single tax: 
to suceeed. The avituiion of the question 
during the canvass has brought eut the truth 
to these farmers and good citizens who had 
not takea the trouble to: look, unto the matter. 

They now see clearly that what is prope sed 
by singie tax men, will unquestionably reduce 
the taxation on faruiers’ proper Wye —{Hemp- 

ead, Lex, Advance Guard. 


ge advoeates of the single tax in Minne 
apolis ire starting an ngitution of their theae 
ries by petitions to the legislature... The real 
estate dealers promptly trike ularsyand bold 
indizuation meetings, deelaring that it wilk 
ruin their business, ‘trive capital away or 
prevent its cuming iy far iuvestment in city 
dart, and that the single tax inust be jumped 
on. Thev ihus kradly, bhouvehe unecrserausly, 
furnish the strongest proof of what the one 
tax.men cian, that their system will be the 


‘death of speculation in land, and as everyone 
OuLeb the realestate exciianee and the specu 


lators think toat this. would. be a moust-desira- 
Liv end, the exchange is civing the one tax 
piab wh bi bovst-—{Cafedouns, Minu., Argus. 


A Farmer Who Sees W here the Trouble 
. Zila 
ELLICOTTVILLE, N, Y.—I have a farm of 
10 aueres, dada few years arol ead save 
tive or six hundred dollars per year. But 
thatctime has gone. by, and will net returya 
until we make some change in our system of 
taxation, tue farmeris pow about ata stand+ 


‘stalin regard toialing any money cver hts 


expenses. 

Lotind that a greatomany people have an 
idea that theosinsle tax syslemoweuld take 
their land frompthem. Weil) if aman did not 
pay his taxes under our present system he 
would- not bold bis property fone: but under 
adand value taxat woukt ooly be ihe dogs in 
the marger who were helding nnd idie who 
would bave to drop it—the improver would 
have plemiy of micnuey for taxes as fong as be 
wasp tiined for buproving bis place. 

A. Lo VaLUMyY. 

The Rhode istaunad Associntion on its Feat. 
 Provipence, R.£, Des I-A the fourth 
meeting of theo Stircte “Pux: association of 
Ricde Island, helt Friday evenine December 
T,aconst Hution was adopted. It provides that 
any resident of Rhode. Isiand of either Sex, 
not less than eighteen iy ears oF ave may be- 
Come a memberof the assoctatign By assente 
ing to the censtitniion.. Meetings are to be 


_ held regularly ou the drst and third Friday of 


euch mouth. 


{tis aise proposed to supple- 
nent the regular Work of the asseciativu. by 
Cana a.ciass which shalt: meet weekly for 
the purpose of reading and. discussing 
grens and Poverty” and other Hlerature treate 

ug the sence of eave ramen. 
EO. D. LropeLy, Sec’ys 


Lawnehed at Southbero, 


SouTHBOR 10,. Mass.—The single tax erafs 
was hLinnebed here Gfew nichts aga. Prof, 


-Haniiin Garin er Boston delivered.a lecture 


| 


on“ The Missing: Wealtiof the Farmer” toan . 


one-third 
Many re- 
mto the 


audience: of! auoul one hutedread, 
ladies nnd the rest dewat veters. 

mained after the lecture to ineuire 
subject. A few signed the shippiug list and 
Wil go with us te the end: of the rovage, 
Others will read bechs aad. promise to 
attend future ineetings, und we expect to 
have thenp soon. We shalt atoonee forma 


cluband curry on the good work in this and 
the neighboring. 


Vilkases. Our Maurlsoro 
friends propose tu Have 4 


tes 
Or? 


meets nig there soom 
tr 


i. Howes, 


Leave Them iv Your Barber Shops. 
NEW York City.—Desiring to do what we 
can to advance the esuse of free trade and 
tax reform, a friend of mine and niyself con- 
clude that a practicable way of attaining th 
object is to ciretlate THE STANDARD. W 
this view we will send cut copies of 
STANDARD-after we have read them, to 
party or parties in the west fur j idicio” 
tribution. You can ussist us throwra t 
respondence coluinn of Tue STANDARY 
for ming us to whom we cau send our 
v 


Everyone who desires the: prosperity 


4 ‘Pra-: . 


a 
t 
' 
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MOTHER ANTOINES LAD. 
Jean Richepin. 

‘How did Tiearn the story that I am 
Zeing to tell you? What concern is that 
of yours, provided I tell it well. Now, 
Lam sure of ielling it well. I declare this 
before hand and without any of an au- 
thor’s conceit; for I have nothing to do 
with it as an author, and shall confine 
myself to simply noting the facts just as 
I have gathered them. 

Once on a time there was a poor grand- 
wother and her poor grandson, who pos- 
sessed nothing in the world but their 
affection for each other; and the grand- 
mother was seventy-seven years of age 
and the grandson was cight. 

* Thev lived on the sixth story in a tene- 
ment house in au alley between Belleville 
end Meniimentant, a quarter where there 
are few rich people. Now, even among 
this wretched population, the wretchied- 
Mess of these two was marked. That tells 
how great it was. 

Look atit. The child was sick, crip- 
pled, confined to bed during the past 
twelve months, and the old woman was 
wery old, verv feeble, so that with the 
best good wiil-in the world she could not 
really worl: much. 

‘ Fartunately, begzars are good to their 
fellows. The poor folk of the quarter 
bestowed aims on this poverty, more 

—‘pitiable still than their own, and their 
charity, joined to some allowance trom 
the board of relief, supported the life of 

) grandmother and grandchild. 

The oid woman was called Mother An- 
toine, and the child was called Mother 
Antoines Lud (mome. He was not 
known by anv other name, for be hed 
mever been seen running and playing in 
the street. with the gumins of Lis aze: no 
e@omrade had ever beey heard cailing to 
him acress the street; all you heard was 
from time to time, among the neighbor 
women— ; 
iT cll, Mother Antoine’s lad, how is 
be?" . - 

’ Alas! he was goinz from bad to worse, 
was Mother Antoine's lad. The poor boy 
Was consumpiive and sickiv, and when he 
Was not crving fron the dull pain of bis 
hip Gisesse, he was ccughing a drv and 
bloody couch, which brought iwe bunches 
of dull violets to his cheeks. 

During his childhood, although he 
limped and was often on his buck, he had 
had, nevertheless. some fair]y cood turns. 
Then the ¢randfather, who was still 
working (althouzh he was eighiv vezrs 
old), tock him nice walks in the fresh air 
and the sunlight, and gained means to 
bux. here or there, the remedies which 
sei him up for a few weeks. But since 
ther had lived in this wretched garreat, on 
the sixth story, over a conrt yard, from 
which arose the stale odor of the sinks. 
since the old woman could not 
scrape together more than was just 
meecded to keep them from dying of 
bunger—.ince December of last year 
‘Mether Antoine’s lad had never got up, 
and in all probability would never get 
‘wp 2cain. 

The last time he had been out was 
Christmas dav. 

On that dzy Mother Antoine had 
wrapped him up as best she could in a big 
muffler which she had made of her old 

_ @haw!; she had put on him her two only 
pairs of stockings to keep his feet warm 
ap his new rubbers, and she lad taken 
taken him to the boulevard. along the 
little stalls full of toys, tizures and dolis 
that made a splendid many colored fairy 
land. 

This fairy land had remained in the 
esesand inthe imagination of the sick 
boy, and ever since he had spoken of it 
With thrills of regret and desire, opening 
bis mouth wide in ecstusv and stretching 
out bis thin little arms to the miraye of 
all these unforgetable marvels of which 
be had caught a glimpse. . 

There was. first and foremost, away 

down near the Place du Grand Opera, a 


i 
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“No,” she answered, “‘they made me 
swallow a plate of soup in the cabinet- 
maker's shop.” 

Thus she passed two days together, 
sometimes, without tasting unything. 
What matter! He showd have his punch- 
inello. 

She had economized in this fashion for 
three months, and on the day before yes- 
terday she had altogether nine francs 
three sous. 

“At least ten frances,” she thought; “I 
must have at leust ten francs! Stil! sev- 
teen sous to tind between now and to- 
morrow!” 

That dav, Mother Antoine's Jad was ter- 
ribly sick. With the forrnight’s cold 
spell just passed you seein what a state 
the dear little angel must have been. And 
her poor neighbors canngi bestow much 
charity on the old woman, they them- 
selves dying of cold and hanger. No 
more rags to sell; three tickets for bread 
and wood; that was all that remained to 
the garret. 

But the little one isso low—so low that 
he can swallow nothing. What use, then, 
for bread to-day? For her? Not a word 
of that. And to-morrow? Ah, to-mor- 
row she will find sume. What is wanted 
at the moment. the necessary, the indis- 
pensable thing is not food, but the punch- 
inella. If he had it there, vow, in his 
trembling little fingers, surely he would 
he better. 

How pretty it was!" he said with a 
stifled rattle in his threat. 

And his eves grow large: his nostrils, 
pinched bv disease, suddenly quiver, a 
warm glow comes on his skin. life re- 
turns to his pale lins. Life. yes, life. He 
will live if his dream is realized, 

How pretty it was!” 

“Lam going to get it for you, yes, I am 
going right awav.” 

“What, the punchineilo?” 

“Yes, the punchinalle.” 

“So, we are rich, manimy?" 

“Yes. uy pet. Look here!” 

She shows him her nine francs three 
sous. Jt is al] in sous, there is a big heap 
of them. 

The child claps his hands, 

“Go quick, mammy: go quick, now. 
Do not be long.” 

She has gone. No, she will not be long. 
With her old feeble limbs she first runs 
about to her neighbors to sell the three 
tickets, the last ones. 

“It is to buy a remedy for the lad,” says 
she; and she speaks the truth. Is is, in- 
deed, a remedy that she is goitig in search 
of. 

Ten frances, she has them at lust! She 
had to waste half an hour on it, but at 
jast she has them. Now she hurries on, 
tottering aud siumbling. in spite of the 
slippery pavemert, in spite of the numb- 
iug cold that freezes her bones; tor she 
has eaten nothing yesterduy, nothing to- 
day, aud she bus put her crusts on the 
sick child’s bed. She las oniv a wretched 
petticoat and a thin jacket over her shift. 
Ber-r-vi She will gospite of all. Jtis a 
long Way, too, She will not go to the 
first store she comes to. She must go 
awavY—away, near the Grand Gpera. Tae 
punchinelo, 
year, and who knows? perhaps it does 
not cost more thun tea francs. 

Yes; itwas indeed the same, and for 
ten francs she got it, by bargaining. It 
Was indeed the same. She recognized it. 
She returns, pressing it close to her heart 
with ali a mother's care, as theugh aivaid 
of hurting it. She. teo—she ssid: 

“How pretiv it is!” 

Let us cut short. Fate is the most ter- 
Tible of dramatic crewtors. No one in- 
vents such striking elfects us Reality. 


; When vou attempt to set forth one of the 


euperd punchinello—striped and gilded, | 


alniost as tall as the little stunted being 
himself—which, when one pulled the 
string, shook gayly is bells and rattles, 

ised its arms.flung out its leas and iooked 
at you at the same time with its Wumined 
dace and almost living grin. 

“Qh, how pretty it was, how pretty it 
was!?" Mother Antoine's lud often cried; 
“Ft is very dear, manimy, is it not, a 
punchinello like that?” 

And the old woman always replied, 
“Come now, Iwill buy you one of them, 
when we ure richer.” 

“And when shall we be richer?’ 

«Soon, my pet, soon.” : 

“Then I shall have it, eh? the punchi- 

“Yes, yes; you shall have it.” 

*‘For von see, mammy, I am sure that 
if Thad it I should be cured at once.” 

This same idea recurred incessantly as 
though he were possessed bv. it. 
when he was worse thun usual, the poor 
ditule thing, when his pains racked him 
fiercest; when his terrible cough shook 
him as if it would tear the breath out of 
him, oh, then, the desire became more 
active—almost poignant. Anybody could 


Ta ae, 


supreme situations in life, all that is left 
is to do s9 in two words, 

The old woman bad been away two full 
hours. Ov her return she found the child 
dead. 

Yesterday Mother Antoine’s lad was 
buried. 

Mother Antoine placed in ihe little cof- 
fin, on the shroud made cut of a patched 
gown, the pretty punchinello, covered 
with dazzling colors, tinkiing bells, won- 
derful gliding. And thus the little corpse 
had its Christmus box. ad 

May Mother Antoine soon have her 
New Yeur's cift—Death! 

The fron Buke at Waterloo. 

The foilowing selection istaken from an 
Enclish publication by Xfr. Diurray, contaiu- 
ing anacccunt of conversations between the 
dike of Wellington aud Eurl Stanhope from 
1831 .to 1851: , 

Nobody, said the duke, could ever say ex- 
actiy when the battle (Waterloo) commenced. 

Lord Stagbope asked him what was the 


; total number of killed at Waterloo. The duke 


gee that i¢ added to his infferings, and ! 


tbat in reality the possessiun of the toy 
‘would ease his pain like a charm. 

' And she knew this, old Mother Antoine. 
By dint of promising the punchinello she 


eame to feel that she must keep her | 


promise, and that she had no other way 
~ Dut this to keep her cherub alive a little 
. Wes; he should have it, his 
~~ punchinello. And he would be cured! 
| She, too—she herself had ended by be- 
Jieving in this mad hope. 
Yes, he should have it. But how? As 
- ‘besaid himself with tears of impotent 
Jonging, it must cost a deal, a punchinello 
like that! It was a toy forthe rich. At 
Jeast twenty francs. Perhaps more. 
Where could she find this gol@, she who 
we longer knew the color even of silver, 
and who only saw at long, long intervals, 
a few big copper sous among the alms 
she received. Twenty francs! Why, a 
fortune! . 
~. She traded off the rags that were given 
ier at the beginning of winter. She even 
i the oocasional tickets for bread and 
Ox Which she had such trouble to get. 
\fserved only enough for the little 
Sine herself fasted. And when he 
: ating by himself he said to her, 
= 7 are not hungry, mammy ” 


replied: 

“On both sides there must have heen be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand. Itis impos- 
sible everto suy exuctly what the French 
lost. I remember seeing a large French col- 
umn entering the wood behind Hougouwment, 
and another wboutas larze going out on un- 
other side. IT said, ‘This is the eddest maueu- 
ver [ ever saw, Lut. cn looking more closciv 1 
found thatthe last column consisted only of 
wounded. There were thousands limping ett 
from the field.” 

at dinuer I] asked him whether he could 
make ou> Napoleon at Waterlvo on thea Cppo- 
site heiszhts. ‘No, 1 could not—the dav was 
dark—there was a great deal of rain in the 
air. J] made out Soult most pluinly. [had an 
excellent telescope. 1 saw him come up—all 
the officers teok off their hats as he turned 
toward them, I saw bim spying at us—write 
and send off a letter; l knew he was writing 
(laughing), and gave my orders accordiogiy, 
but so piainiy did Isee bim that I am sure I 
should have known him again anywhere.” 
‘Soult was not the ablest. general ever op- 
posed to me; the ablest after Napoleon was, I 
think, Massena. Soult did not quite under- 
staud a field of battle; he was an excellent 
tacticlan—knew very well how to bring his 
troops to the field, but not so well how to use 
them when he brought them up.” 


True Heaven. 

London Christian Socialist. 

We ask no heaven of triumph telling palms, 
Of golden pavement and unshadowed light, 
No blissful fields with amaranth blooms 

bedizht, 

Nor tree of life down-dropping spicy balms; 

No high walled heaven, the meed of prayers 

and alms, 
Whose endless day excludes a rayless nicht, 
Be Bed may come not, lest it check de- 
ight, 
And shrieking, wild on pity, jar the psalms. 


Our better choice shall be the dear endeavor, 
Here to upbuidd a human paradise: 
To follow that fair hope, which grows for- 
ever, 
Thai love sha!l yet be law beneath the skies; 
~-Qur glory be the joy of sacrifice, 
The cross our tree of life that fadeth never. 


perhaps, is still there this | 


t with remarkable care. 


CONCERNING THE FORTUNES OF T. 
THOMPSON, GAMBLER. 
Bisakely Hall fo New York Sun, 

Shortly after noon yesterday the sun- 
light climbed over a ridge of the big Met- 
ropalitsn Opera House, glanced into a 
room on the third floor of an unpreten- 
tious looking house, and threw a mellow 
autumnal haze over the gaunt tigure of a 
gentleman who was painting bis hat with 
benzine. He wore anight shirt, a pair 
of easy slippers and an air of languor. 

“This is dead low ebb,” he muttered to 
himself despondently. “TI haven't hit the 
benzine bottle before for six years. But 
it’s « good old boitle all the same,” he 
added, with a fond air, as he continued to 
touch up the rusty places of his dark 
beaver with the strong smelling fluid. 

Slowly rising to his feet he held the 
vat off at arm's length and turned it 
around admiringly. . 

“Fit for a winner,” he said shortly. 

Ue threw the shades open wider and 
dragged himself listlessly around — the 
room in search of his boots. One hung 
in fhe paper rack on the wall and the 
other lay on the tloor under the dressing 
table. <Afier examining them critically 
by the light of the sun he went over to 
the washstund, took a small sponge and 
cavefuliv washed the blacking from the 
boots. Then he dried them with a towel 
with paternal care, opened another of the 
many bottles on the mantelpiece and be- 
gen to varnish the boots carefully. 

“There's oaly one satisfaction,” he re- 
marked with his next breath, ¢‘about this 
whole business, und that is that I can do 
it a devilish sig bt better than that infernal 
nizger could.” 

While the shoes were drying, a full 
hour was put in by the gambler in shav- 
ing liniself with extraordinary care, ar- 
ranging his hair, and brushing his clothes. 
The benzine bottle camein again for one 
or two rusty spots on the seams, bret 
when he was fully attired, bad thrust a 
little cambric handkerchief into bis 
pocket, pulled ona uew pair of gloves, 
and had shaken himself together, he pre- 
seated ay appearance of wealth and 
affluence. 

“A man in my position,” he said, ad- 
dressing himself in the mirror, “has to 
sail too close to the wiud to take any 
chances. Anybody looking at me would 
think Tam adude; butlain’t. I've got 
to keep up the blu. If New York geis 
on tothe fact that Dum busted rll bave 
to get out of town before night.” 

At the cornera flower girl snuiled gently 
upon the sallow-faced but correct looking 
gentleman who approached her. She 
stood on her toes to pin u biz white rose 
on the lape! of his coat. 

“How many do I owe vou for now, 
Ratie asked Mr. Thompson thought- 
fully. : 

“Not a single one,” said the girl prompt- 

y. “You paid enough in one dav just 
month to buy flowers for five vears.” 

“Better keep the score,” said the gaum- 
bler sturdily. *Im goin’ to hit’em hard, 
to-night, and to-morrow IY wake good.” 

“Well, then, it’s sixteen,” said the girl 
quietly. 

“Good Gawul” muttered the cumbler. 
“Broke for sixteen days. No wonder I 
feel yueer.” . 

He stoed. ina brown study for a long 
while, and then casuai!y wandered down 
Broadway until he came to apothiér 
group ef gamblers who had come out to 
eajey the sunlicht, and who were attired 
There were seven 
or eight ia the group. and they were more 


correctly dressed than apy simifar num- 
ber of millionaires that could be picked 


out in the. country. Ther all had their 
clothes anade by a erack tuilor, their 
byots and the other details of their attire 
were bevond erilicism, and they were 
clean shaven and redolent of roses. 

A broad grin went round the group as 
“fr, Thompson sauntered up and accepted 
acigar, He looked ut it nervously a mo- 
ment before striking a mateh, and then 
slowly bit off the end. Jt was a big, 


[ black, expensive sort. of a weed, and it 


reeked of heartburn and indigestion in 
every fiber, The pallid and fageed gum- 
bler stared at the weed a moment longer, 


-and then, dropping the match that one 


of his cronies had given him, carefully 
put the cigurin his pocket and shook his 
head. 

“That's a pretty strong breakfast, 
Tonnny,” suid an ex-pugilist and gambler 
who wasin the group, eveing his friend 
shrewdly. a2 

“Oh, Pve had my breakfast,” remarked 
the hero of the benzine bottle carelessly. 
“Never—” . 

“You're a liar,” suid the pugilist calmly, 
but with a benevelent twinkle in his 
shrewd gray eye. 

“Well,” said Mr. Thompson, weakly 
and candidly, ‘‘perhaps I am.” 

“In which case,” said the pugilist, “you 
comes up with me and breakfasts at my 
flat.” 

Mr. Thompson straightened himself up 
a bit and acquiesced with a nod of his 
head. Then he went through the super- 
fluous form of drinking a cocktail to 
give him an appetite, and he and the ex- 
pugilist walked slowly up Broadway, 
after nodding an adieu to the others. 
They turned westward into Twenty. 
eighth street, climhed to the second story 
of an apartment house, and entered a 
flat. 

There were $4,000 or $5,000 worth of 
pictures on the walls. The carpets were 
Axminster and velvet, with hangings 
superbly embroidered. The furniture was 
of the most costly and unique pattern, 
Everything was in admirable taste, and 
all the fittings had evidently been de- 
signed for the rooms. On the portieres 
was woven in several places the initial 
“TT.” Allof the expensive cut glass was 
adorned by the same letter, and so in 
turn was the silver. The magniticent side- 
board in the dining room was built up in 
scrolls and elaborate workmanship until 
the apex was reached, and on this apex 
was a bronze Bacchante holding aloft a 
silver horn of plenty, which was also in 
the shape of the script “T.” 

The eyes of the ruined sport wandered 
over this cabalistic letter half carelessly 
as he sank into a chair in the dining recom 
and conversed amiably about the weat her, 
the races, and the big winnings of a 
mutual friend about whom the whole 
town had been talking for a day. There 


was nothing about Mr. Thompson’s man- 
ner that indicated more than a passing 
interest in the surroundings. 

A woman of remarkable beauty strolled 
into the apartment, ciad in a long pink 
dressing gown, with lace around her 
throat und sleeves. Her blond hair was 
piled upon ber head carelessly, and her 
brown eyes had the lazy look of an untidy 
housewilte. Her face would have been 
familiar to half the cigarette-smoking 
boys in the country, for it is the one most 
often seen plastered about in the tobaco 
shops. She married Mr. Thompson’s host 
three weeks ugo and forsook the foot- 
lights forever. Her air was amiable and 
easy going. 

“Tommy,” she said shortly, “T hear you 
are in bard luck.” 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Thompson cure- 
lessly, “‘they’ve been runnin’ agaiust me 
a little lately, but that’s the way things 
go once in a while, you know. I lose 
about eighteen thou in a month.” 

“It must make you kinder sad,” the 
lady of the house said, glancing uround, 
“to cone into this place, don’t it?’ 
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‘Mr. Thompson affected to be uncon-. 


scious of the meaning of the remark for a 
moment, and then said, as though a light 
had just burst over hin: 

“Oh, yes, I understan’. Hadn't thought 
of it before. Mighty glad I got it of my 
hands, though, and it’s lucky Tiernan had 
the money to buy me out, for the ‘T’ ans- 
Wers just us well for him as it does for 
me,” 

“Where are you living now?” asked 
Mrs. Tiernan cominiseratingly. 

“I make my headquurters at the Hoff- 
man house,” said Mr. Thompson lightly; 
“but Ihave a quiet suite of apartments 
up town, where [ sneak off at times and 
get a good night’s rest.” 

At the mention of Mr. Thompson’s 
‘quiet suite of apartments,” a close ob- 
server might have seen 2 broad grin ou 
the face of the ex-pugilist, who wus 
changing his collar before the bevelled 
mirror in one of the inner rooms. 

They went ont to breakfast and ate 
from the china which Mr. Thompson had 
had made for his own use when he was in 
affluence iess than a month before. The 
breakfast was ample. When Mr. Thomp- 
son lit his cigar, threw out his chest, and 
strolled out of the house again. he made 
u direct cut for Fifth avenue, and walked 
up as fur as the park und back avain with 
ihe lancuid and exclusive air of a ¢lub 
man tuking his constitutional. 

It wus wellon toward 4 o'clock when 
he returned, and from that time on he 
went from one group to another on 
Broadway, and managed to drift to the 
bar at frequent intervals, but at 8 o'clock 
ull of the gamblers had disappeared, and 
Mr. Thompson sat alone in the corridor 
of the Gilsey House, making a pretense 
of reading an evening paper. Once or 
twice be put his hand in his upper wuist- 
eoat pockei, took out 4 ten-dollar bill and 
looked at it longingly. He was hungry, 
but he had a scheme in view for that ten- 
dotfar bil], and each time he replaced it 
carefully in his pocket. 

Shortly after S.an acquaintance came 
alony with two seats forthe theatre, and 
froma that time till 11 o'clock Mr. Thomp- 
“on Was a quiet spectator of Mary Ander- 
son's performance at Palmer's theatre. 
WIe only went out once between the acts, 
und that was because his friend remarked 
that he was looking very seedy, and sug- 
gested @ drink. 

“Ti go vou,” said the gambler emphat- 
icallv, as they started out. ‘Miss Ander 
son drives me to drink. She's too pure 
and good for this earth altogether, but 
she’s the-queen of them all. I used to 
kick because people talked so much about 
her purity, but now Pve come to the con- 
clusion that they don’t talk enough. 

“When DT compare myself,” continued 
Mr. Thompson drumatically, “to that 
pure and beautiful yours woman, I feel 
like what L am—a dead sore loser.” 

It was probably melancholy arising 
from these impressions, along with the 
lack of dinner, Which drove Mr. Thomp- 
son intow fit more or less tinged with 
desperation when he walked in to a gam- 
bling house on Twenty-ninth street just 
aiter the theater was out. He had left 
his friend at the corner. Another large 
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head by a falling gas globe. The pro- 
prietor closed the game, the checks were 
cashed in, and the players pushed out into 
the street. A white rag was bound across 
Mr. Thompson’s forehead, but he smiled 
serenely amid it all, and slowly emptied 
his box of blue and yellow chips as they 
called a coupe fof him. The chips were 
cashed in. He thrust $1,100 into -his 
pocket, drove home to his lodgings, 
waked up the aged landludy, and an hour 
later he might have been seen amid 
champsgne and cold chicken salad, as 
happy a gambler as New York could 
show, Just before he went to bed there 
Was a rattle oi the pavement opposite the 
Metropolitan opera house as the gambler 
fired a fusillade of bottles out of his win- 
dow before turning in for the night. The 
benzine bottle went last and with a part- 


green cloth. 
WHAT DO THE ANIMALS SEE? 


And Waat Music Do They Hear That We 
Canuoet Conceive? 


“Tt has been shown that animais hear sounds 
Which are beyond the range of our hearing,” 
says Sir Joho Lubbock, ‘and that they can 
perceive the ultre violet rays, whieh are in- 
visible to our eyes.” 

“Now, as every ray of light which we can 
perceiveat all appears to us as a distinet 
color, it becomes probable that tbese ultra 
Violet rays must make themselves apparent 
to the ants as a distinct. and separate color 
(of which we can form no idea), but as differ- 
ent fromthe rest us red is trom yellow or 
greca from violet. The question also arises 
whether white light to these insects would 
diver from our white light, in containing this 
additional coier. At any rate, as few of the 
colors in nature are pure, but almost all arise 
frorn the combination of rays of different 
Wave lengths, and as in such cases the visible 
resultant would de composed not only of the 
rays we see, but of these and the ultra violet, 
it would appeur that the color of objects and 
the general aspect of nature must present to 
animals a very different appeararee from 
what it does to us.” 


reflection how different the world raay—I was 
gOlng to say must—appezr to other animals 
from what it doestous. Sound is the sensa- 
tion produced on us when the vibrations of 
the air strike on the drum of ourear. When 
they are few the sound is deep; es they in- 
creusec in number it becomes shriller and 
shriller; but wheu they reach 29,000 in a séc- 
ond they cease to be audibie. Licht is the 
effect preduced on us when waves of Hebt 
Strike on the eve. When four hundred mill 
ions cf milhons of vibrations strike the 
retina in a second, they produce red, and 
as the number increases, the color passes into 
orange, then yellow, green, blue and violet. 
But between 40.000 vibrations in a secoud’and 
four bundred miilions of millions we bave no 
organ of sense capable of receiving the im- 
pression. Yet between these limits any num- 
ber of sensations may exist. We huve five 
senses, and sometimes faucy. that uo cshers 
are possible. But itis obvicus that we cannot 
measure the infinite by our own narrow limit- 
ations. 

“Moreover, locking at the question from 
the other side, we Jind in animals complex 
organs of sense richiy supplied with nerves, 
but the functions of which weure us vet pow- 
erless to exptuiu. There may be fifty other 
senses as different from ours as souad is from 
sight; and even withia the bounduries of our 
own senses there may be endless sounds 
Which we cannot hear, und colors us different 
as red from ereen, of which we have vo con- 
ception. -These and a thousand other ques- 
Liohs remain for solution. The familiar world 
which surrouuds lis muy be a tetaliv different 
place to other animals. Tothem it may be 
full of music which we cannot hear, of color 


cannot conceive.” 


The Ashantis iu Batile. 


 Inanarticie discussing the military qua li- 


cigar, @ memento from un acquaintance, . 


reposed between the clenched teeth of 
Tommy Thompson, Esq., as he suuntered 
into the double parlors of the house and 
went directly to the taro table. Every- 
body was looking at a little Hebrew 
salesman who had won fourteen times 
handrunning, and a crowd of other play- 
ers were following the salesman’s lead. 
There were three or four quick nods to 
the well known arrival, and then the 
gambier went over to the little cage in 
the corner of the room, passed in his S10 to 
the cashier within, took his two blue 
chips, and strolled back to the table. He 
was a picture of izzy composure and in- 
solent complacency. No man who looked 
at the long, handsome keen face with the 
heavy eyes, Grooping moustache and 
blase expression would bave supposed that 
the sambler was staking the Jast cent 
that he could beg or borrow on his bet as 
he laid downy his chipsan the table. Ha 
had observed that the pile of chips of the 
Hebrew salesman had assumed the rquezh 
seinblance of the letter *‘A,” and“fhe 
apex of the letter was toward the queen 
on the table. 

‘“‘A for Anderson,” said.the gambler 
quietly. ‘She's a queen, and the queen's 
my play.” ; j 

He won. Luck ran toward him likea 
shot, and a few moments later as the 
cards ran low he called the turn. 
Twenty minutes later a terrific row sud- 
denly broke out between the Hebrew 
salesman and the dealer. The negro 
waiters hurriedly closed the doors and 
whisked off their aprons, and there was a 
quick, determined effort on the part of 
everybody to suppress the disturbance. 
A crowd of seventy or eighty men was 
present, many of them of unquestioned 
standing in the business world. The 
nitercation grew higher and higher until 
the proprietor of the bank hurried in 
from the upper rooms, where a quiet game 
of poker was going on. Just as he en- 
tered there was acollision between the 
salesman and Thompson, who was acting 
the part of peacemaker. A short serim- 
mage ensued, in which the hero of the 
benzine bottle-was cut across the fore. 


ties of the negro, pudtished in the December 
number of the Fortnightly, Lord Woiseley 
speaks of the Ashantis as “u fine, brave ficht- 
ing people,” whose courage is based alnest 
entirely on fear: 


It in battle the Ashanti turns to ily, there 
are men on the lookout close behind him who 
have positive orders to kill him without any 
question. If these men in tlie second line fail 
to do their duty i this respect, their superiors 
again in the third line, whom I may call the 
subaltera officers, will kill both them aud the 
runaway coward. There are several lines af 
several grades bebind the front fighting line, 
each huviag a Similar preventive duty im- 
posed upon it, unul the general commandinz 
is reached. If he fails. if he is dcfeated, he 
answers for his failure with dis bead when be 
returns to his king at. Coomassie. liv the or- 
sadization of all civilized armies much stress 
is laid upon the chain of responsibility that 
ruus through all ruuks, from tee commander 
in chief to the private soldier. In the Ashauti 
army, or dation, for they are one, the emblern 
of tbat responsibility is the executioner’s 
knife. The man in front feels that noder- 
every. circumstance he incurs less risk by 
going forward thay by runains away, for the 
latter at least is certain death. The refrain of 
the Ashanti war song, which they sung to- 
gether in @ shouting voice When going ‘into 
action, Was: - 

If I go forward I die, 
If I go buckward 1 die; 
Better go forward and die. 

Yet this fear-begotten couraga-is capuble 
of great things, as the foilowing story will 
show: a 

After the Ashantis had failed in their at- 
tack on our post ab Abracamiva, Isenra party 
with some officers in pursuit. The Ashuntis 
had fallea back to gather foud, leaving only 
a few isolated men to watch over their camp. 
One of these men, quite alone, who micit 
casily have escaped, remaized within tive 
yards of the road aloag which our men were 
advancing with much noise. He csolle fired 
into the parity, and uawaiched by any of his 
people, faced aloue the pursuers, 


| 
which we cunnot see, of sensations which we 


Preparing for the Apnronching Storm byt | 
This Wou’t Save Them. 

A “Landlord” writes to the Pall Mall Ga. 
zette as follows: 

I saw to-day, in a draft loase fora west 
end shop, the following new covenant, which 
may interest some of your friends who are 
acitating for a reform of the land laws: 
‘And the lessees covenant that they will pay 
ail rates and taxes, etc., . . . and the! 
land tax which now or shall or may at any 
time during the continuance of the said term 
be rated, charged, assessed or imposed on or 
in respect of the said demised premises, or 
any part thereof, or on the landlord or ten- 
ant for the time being in respect tbereof by 
authority of parliament or otherwise.” It 
will be for those Who draftany bills dealing 
vith taxation of ground rents, or Values, to 
see thai the intentions of the legistuture ure 
not defeated by contracts of this nature. 


The Very Sad Story of a Fiutist, 


Toronto Grip. ‘ . 
Mole picked up his cherished $6.20 flute last 
nigbt, and hied him forth to serenade his best 
girl, It was a lovely evening; the pale moon 
shed a soft silvery sheen cver ber pa’s priuce- 
ly residence. Arriving there, Mole played a 
dreamy, tender little selection, and seon the 
window above was gently opened, and his 
fair youug innamorata listened enraptured 
to the mellow tones cf the flute. The sisit 
of this fairy vision at the window. stimulated 
Mole to renewed efforts; he wiped his mouth, 
he took a firm grip on the flute, puckered his 
lips, and prepared to throw Jarce slabs of 
sentiment inte his new piece, entitled “1 am 
Waittne)” bat at this Jupetore the larce fam- | 
ily doy uppeared op tiie scene. aud Moie left : 
without leaving his card. He put in his best-7 
licks, and managed to keep ahedd the frst | 


ing benediction from the knight of : 
| 
{ 


“These considerations cannot but raise the 


hundred yards; then the dog began to gain 


rapidly on the unfortunate flutist: the af. 
frishted girl at the window called wildly to 
the bluodthirstv canine, but he heeded not, 
Ail nature seemed to stand aghast atthe aw. 
ful spectacle; the dog gave u mighty sprinz, 
and was about to sample the fleeing man, 
wWhen.all at once Mole threw up bis hands, 
gave one loud despairing cry, and disap. 
peared from the young lady’s agonized cazs 
forever. He had fallen into a post hole. 

. BE. A.C. 


A Matter of Taste, 
New Yerk Sun. . 


The Indians of south Mexico, like the dread- 
ed Apaches of the north, prefer the scalps of 
the whites to their civilization. 


TO HELP SINGLE TAX STRANGERS.. 
The following fist contains the names and 
addresses cf men active in the single tax 
cause in their respeciive localities, with whom 
believers wishing to join in the msvement 
may communicate: 
Akron 0—Jus K Anzsier, 109 Alivn street. 


Albany, N ¥~—Rodert Busger, iTS Madisan: avenue: J oO" 


Rosturt, 2 Third wveaue, or James J Mahoney, secre 
tary Singie Tax Clevelaad ani Taurman ‘club, % 
Myrtle avenue. : : 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—W E Breikaw. : 

Altcons, Pa—Josenh Sharp, jJr., secretary Sirvle tag 
slib, 41i Tenth street; Albert C Rouzes, it First 
avenue 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvev Boole. 


Anacosna, 0 C—Carroll \V Smich, afficea Anacostia tea | 


company, Harrison ant Loenroe streerg. 

Arahemm, Cal—James b Hasse:t. 

Anton Citco. N b—Lewis 1 Graastam, 

Ashtabula, Onio—A D Strong. 

Auburn, Me—F W Beals, secretary Single tax chin 

Avon. N Y—Homer Sabin. 

Bal:ton Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltumure, Md—Johu W Jones, sec single ix eascue of 
Saryviand,125N Bond street; John Salmon, Pres Hearv: 
George club, 415 N Eutaw streets Dr Wm N. Sid, G83 
E disttimore street. 

Baysile, Long Island, N Y—Antonio M Molina. 


Brac-vitle, i—Wilizin Matthews, secretary Tariff re 


form ciub. 


Bradiord, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Land and Indore. | 


ciuu, £6 Newell place. 
Pinshampton, N ¥Y—E W Dundon, 33 Malden lane. 
Boston, Mass—Edwin M White. 25 Main street, Charles. 
ton; J KR Roche, 19 Converse avenue, Mablen; Huimin 
Garland, chairman Sinzie tax league, Jamaica Pian, 
Brookiva, No Y¥—J Wiekuns, 41 Sidney place, president 
Single tax clu. 
Burlington, lowa—James Love, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer. : 


Burlington, Vt—Churies N Monahan, cigar manufact - 


urer. 


Cambriigeport, Mass—Wm Ford, 116 Norfolk street, 


secretary Single tax orgnaization. 
Canistco, N Y—H W Jonunsan. P O box AR 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike, MT 
Chamberhiun, Dak—diones Brown 


Charles Ciiv, lowa.—Irving W Smith, MD, office oppo ' 


site Union house. 

Chicage, i—Frank Pearson, secretary Land. and. labore 
club No 1,45 La Sihle streec. 

Cinulnnati, O—Dr Divid De Beck, 199 West Ninth 
street; Joces'’s news and stationery siore, 772 Vine 
street; headquarters Singie tax clio, Ss Vine street. 

Clanton, Alea— UO M Mastin or Aiex G Dake, 

Cleveland,O—Prauk £ Carter, 152 Chestaut street. - 

Clintou, ad—L O Bisnop, editor Argus, 

(uho-s N Y—JS Crane. ; 

Coumbes, O-E J Bracsens, presidest Single tar club 
Sud Movin Hich streer; Sam FL Cuwen, correspondiag 
secretary, care Edward Hyaemen, 345 1-2 South Hien 
bipowt. : 

Cornwail, Cal—Jeff A Bailey. 

Cramer Hil, Carden couaty, WN d—Chas © Johnston, 

Basturye: Conn—hain Adioion, 34 Smith streern 

Dayion, OW W isis, 33 E gifts strect; J G Galloway, 
255.Sumuelstreer. 

Denver, Co!—Charies G Buck, chairman State execn- 
tive committee National tax reform assountion, new 
Tritech mock, 


Detrait, Men--T E Finehart; 45 Waterloo street: ¢ Bt: 


Dunean,.29 Teird street, secretary Tax reform 43; 
DOCLAUION, 

Diamond Shrines, Eldorado county, Cak—J Vo Lanston.. ' 

Bunhirw, 8 Y—Fraccis Luke. 

East. Canibridve, Mass—J. F Harrington, §t Joha’s Lit 
eraryv Lestipnte. 

East Norit:port, Long island, N Y-J EK Rudyard, 

Eust Rindgs, N H—Evbward Jewertn 

Elizabeth, N J—Banjamia Uriier. 


Elmira. N Y—William Bersinan, T12 East Market street, 


Engiewood, IW 6 Steers. 
Fiichonrg, Muss—a vy Terry. 
Farmington, lowa—F. W. nockyell 
Gardies, LT S Commit. 
+} : Lone tsiand, N Y—Herbert Doromer. 
5  Y¥—Jotin A Qetolan 
Gioversvilie, N ¥-Wim oO Wood. MOD. 
Giand View-on-the-Hudson; §’ Y—Henry L Hinton 
Harrison, Tex—£ J ste Colina. 
KBartington, Seb—J H Feder 
Haverhill Muss—Arthug Bb Broek, 
Helena, Moni—Jugge Jf M Cements. 
HorbesVille, N Y¥—George H Van Winkle, 
Hot Sprissa, Ark--W Alcert Chaniman. 
Hoosick PalissN Y-£S Hamimoca. He 
Louston, Téex—rf Bofony, corporation attorney, 
Hutchinson, Kas—I G Maiecsin, 3D 
Tien, NoY—Georce Siniti, PO bet So : 
Indianupoks. pd—Herman Kuehn. iM Talbot. bleck: o- 
LP Cyistery, nieniber of Simeus Gam efinc, i 
Ithaca, S Y—COC Phot’, druggist, 75 fast State streen 
Junvier, VJI-S 5 Wa'sh. 7 
Jersey City, NJ—Juscpa Dasa Miller, secretary. Hud- 
$0n county Singh RASS, Oo Pee avenue 
Kansus Cite, Mo-Uhas E Reid 2°38 Weodlind avenue: 
Keitisourga, TH-AL Melionalt. 
Wiugston, N Y—Tkeadore 2h homern. 
Liunsingburgh, N Y—Jame- MeSsluio, 21 Els 
Lonsdale, Ri—Dr L. FY cvii 
Lexington, Kyv—Ja mies ahs 
Los Angeles, Car— Vy Ho Dodtce, Jo Norrh Alameda srreat: 
Va Cue, io South Manger A Vinerta, POS: ton Py. 
Lynachturs, Vu—Tucs Wiliasisen, cor Fifth ard Chureh: 
streets, 
Lynu, Mess—Theredors P Pergins, 14 South Common 
pirest. 
Madiscn, Dak—I H Evenson. 


Muhaner City, Va—J N Recker, president Free trade 


cith; Robert Richardson. secretary. . 
Manistee, Mich—Aibert Watley or W BR Hail 
Marisare, Mass—Geo a EoRosnolds. 

Marlborough, NM Y—Cip Babion, . on 
Marth, Pex Lb Caidwall, cliuirman Ninth congressional 
dstrichorganizer 7 ; 
Marsvsvilles Hont—S 0 Ralston, Sr, : 
i West 


ciub, oy Madiser street. 3° pares 
Macilietowa, Conp—Jola G Hankins, Po box 50 
Midiletown. N-Y—Chas H Pubes ph O box iT 
Miiwauker, Wis—Pivrepea Hy iat Pousrt st 
Minneanoits, Mine. J weil -president 
fee, 22W Prruchuig aveuue 2. R 
ied Shee ta bt : 
Mobile, Aln—E GO Norton, 23 South Reyal street: 
Mr Pleasant. Townu-AO. Pt ered 
Ne Vernon. N Y—Riehard We ton. : 
Murray vile, JU—-Wiliain Camm, presiaent Demoereiia 
elub, 
Narbville, Tean—P H Carroll, 23 N Hich street, secre 
wry American iend legsus, , 
Neponset, Muss—Q 4A Lothrop, memoer Henry Georges 
club, 46 Walnur sireen 
Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 36 Oriental 
street. - : 
Newburg, N Y—D J MeHav, secretary Single tax clus 
ws Broacway. : 


Newport. Ky—Josenh LSchraer, secretary Sincla tax | 


league, 2 Southgate street; WHC James, 3 Tavior 
street. # : 

New Westonsier, Brit Coli—Aisxs Hamilton, member 
Tax reform association. 


Norfolk, Va—Eawurd K Robertson, secretary “Ainha.: 


club, Marine bark. 
Oberlin, O—-Edw B Haskell. . ‘ 
Olean, XN. Y~—George Ball, pres S!negle tax association: 
Timothy Hora, =: 5 Ratlraad s. reat. = 
Cintua, Ned—Jain nbien, $82 Virginia avenue, 
Ordway, Dub—#H BH Guriand, member Tax refomn asso 

ciation. | ae 
Passaic, NJ—S DT Barnard, P O box 1: 


Paterson, NJ—E W Nellis, Churman Passaic county” 


Single tax Clevelundfcumpaiyn commiites, $3 sorth: 
Alain streer. ; 

Parkersvurc, W Va—WI Boreman, member of Single. 
tax ledtue, 

Pawtucket, R [—Edward Barker, 2% Gooding street. 

Peorta, WI-J W Avery. 

Puihideiphia, Pa—Win- J Atkinson, S6.Chestnut street | 
or A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut street, secretary 
Heory George chus. es 

Piermont, ¥ Y—Chiur.es R Hood. PO bor 1% 

Pittsburg, Pa—Mark F Roserts. 1727 Cavev alley. 


Portiand, Ore—S Bb Rigyensas Stark street, James P 


Kouer, 15? Grand street, or R EH Thompsoa. 
Pourbheensie N Y—Wilkim C Albre. : 
Provitence—-R E-Hobert Grieva. 32. Sutron: street: 

Dr Wim barker, pres, Rhode Island singie tax asste 

eatiog, 

Pulaski, N ¥—C V Harbortla 
Ravenswood. U--W H Van Ormum. 
Read ug, Pu—Chas S$ Prizer, 113 Peun street: Charles, 

Corsb.H, 31 Penn street. 
Rienniond, Ini—v Quigex, 155 South Thinl street, 
Ridgeway, N ¥—De Suliivan. 

River Falls, Wis—seorse A Rares. 

Rochester, ’ Y—Churles avril, 7 Morrili street. 
Roselle, N J-Read Gordon. 

Rutland, Vte—T A Brown, 11 Cherry street: 


San Francisco, Cai~Judge James G Mazuire, Superior 


court. } 

San Luis Odleno, Cal~Jirs Frances M Mina 

Seatiie. Wash Ter—P P Mosrrew, 

Seneca Falls, N ¥—Wm H Adkinson, P O nox 56 

Searon, Ona~AaJd Bestwick, bbrariaa Single: 

Shenagd-'oabn, Pa—Morris Marsh, president ; 

licy Phos Potts, secretary. 

Southlors, MasseS H Howes, 

South Gastor, N C—W LM Perkins... 

Sparrow Bust, Orange county, N YC £ Dedrick, 
presideat Progressive association: Joho Sheehan, sew. 
retary, ; 

Spun Lake, lowa—J W Schrimpf, secretary Tarlil: ra. 
form: club. : 

Springhehl, Mo—H A W Juneman, 665 Nichols street. 

St. Lows, Mo-Seo S Bonnell, presidents Stuvzle tax 
cague, 127 Lattingwell av nue; Sidney A Kendl, see 
retary, licS Olive street. : 

Stockton, Cal~—v A Learned. 

Syracuse, N Y—Chiriess Honkins, 9 Seymour street; 
AK Perry, 149 South Clinton slreet; or F A Paul, + 
Walton street; or James K McGuire, secretary Stagie 
tax club, 59 Greene streer. 

Toroniv, Can—W A Louvlass, prevident anti-poverty 

Tacoma. Wash Ter—F C Clarke, 1568 Est. 
sectery, 215 Wellesly street. 

Trenton, N J~H 2 Mathews, 3 Howell street, 

Trov,N Y—B B Martis. 

Tuckahoe, N Y—Albert O Young. 

Unionville, Conn—Join McaAultve. ; 

Utica, N ¥—Th. mas Sweeney, 58 Elizabeth street, op 
Dautel M Buckley, grocer, suuth West corner First and 
Catharine. 

Yincennes, Ind—Hon Sumuel W Wiibams, rooms Sand 

aoe bioek. Pe 
v2C0, tex rank Grady. iawvyer, 163s0uth ath stre: 

Wahkeichd, RI—David Harrower. Depa Has 

Washington, DC—pr. Willlim Geddes, 201 E street, N 
W, Secretary anti-poverty saciery. . 

Weatherford, Tex—William M bueil 

West New Brighton, Staten Island, N ¥—-A B Stoddard, 

Whitestune, Long island, N ¥Y~Georze Barnwell. 

Whitinan, iiass—C P Bolin, eigar store; Thos Douglass, 
president Singie tax league, 

Wimugton, Be—ieo W reer, TIF West Ninth street, 

aes puck, a mA W Currina, : 
eivester, sluss.—2 ER Pare. Lalie View, 

Plemaiey N psi a Sutherland, 
oubsstown, O—Biliy Radcliffe, Radcliffe house, : 

Zanesville, Chlo-—~W t Longhead, 97 Van Buren stresh 
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‘what Can We Manufacture Under Free 


Trade?é 


Oxcso3so, Dak.—(1) What manufacturing 
industries can exist in this country without - 
protection, and what can not? 

(@) What is the name of Rousseau’s work in 
which be developed the doctrine of natural 
rights! D. F. S. 


(1) There is no reason why we should 
not be able to manufacture anything for 
which the necessary raw materials can be 
brought here or produced here as cheaply 
as elsewhere. By raw materials such 
things as ores, raw cotton, crude chemical 
substances, lumber, coal, etc., are meant. 
Our labor is perhaps, in proportion to its 
productiveness the cheapest in the world, 
eur machinery the lightest and strongest, 
our inventors the shrew dest. Of course 
there is no necessity for our inanufaciur- 
ing absolutely everything; we would be 
richer by making the things we can muke 
best and exchanging them for the other 
things. 

2). In his work “On the Social Con- 
tract.” 


. Aire Ships, Smugctling and Gambling. 


_° (1) What shall we do with our custom 
houses if the Campbell air ship proves to be 
successful? 
2) Can the single tax prevent or destroy 
ail Kinds of gambling in the markets? 
A. P. 


Q@) You had better cool the ardor of 
some jubilant protection editor with that 
question. As for the custom houses, they 
will make admirable seaside sanitariums 
when we get air ships and the single tax. 

(2) No. “But if it was easy to make a 
living in productive occupations without 
much risk, most people would probably 
prefer to make a living that way and 
confine their gambling to the sociable 
Ronee table and the race track. 


MAKING LAWS AT WASHINGTON. 


The Metheds by Whick Bille Are Originae 
ted, Kilied and Passed. 


4mos J. Cummings in the New York Sun. 


Those who think that a congréssman can 
shove a bill through both houses by siraply 
applying his shoulder to the wheel on legis- 
lation are much mistaken. It is a job of in- 
finite difficulty. Not one in two hundred 
pusses both houses and is signed by the presi- 
dent. It requires ripe practical! experience 
to steer a biii through the tortuous channels 
of congressional legislation. Not one new 
member in five hundred can do in The more 
briliant he is, the greater hig chances of 
failure. A pilot like Timothy J. Campbell is 
worth far more than one like George Williain 
Curtis. The first is practical; tbe second the- 
creticaL Campbeil knows every hidden 
rock, each eaudGat, and all the varying cur- 
rents of legislation. He will warp his ship 
and take in sail whea necessary, and never 
failto cast anchor at the critical moment. 
He has driven many a bill through congress 
when it would have been stranded in com- 
mittee with Curtis atthe wheei. To illustrate 
the dunogers of legislative navigation, vou 
have only totrace the course of a bill from 
its beginning to its end. 

Most bilis are drawn up by lawyers. A few 
constituents, however, write a congressman 
detailing what they want, and leave the 
traming of their bills to him. There are blank 
forms for the work in the stutionery room. 
An economic house taxes the congressman 
two cents for each blank. Unless unanimous 
consent is given, and thiscan be only obtained 
by the courtesy of the speaker, bills must be 
oe on a Monday. The states are 

allied in alphabetical order and members 
Sree in turn and pass up their measures. The 
cul] can be suspended at any time by the 
house. 

After its introduction the bill is temporarily 
at the mercy of thespeaker. He refers it to 
whatever commiitee he thinks proper. At 
times the members demur to the reference, 
aud even appeal to the huuse. Occasionally, 
however, bills land iu strange places. Through 
accident or design a judiciary bil! may land 
in the committee on acoustics and ventilation 
or in any other committee. It requires the 
unanimous consent of the house to shift it to 
its appropriate place. 

Once in a ccinmittee a bill enters its first 
stucve in life. Unless one of the ccemmiittee 
takes a special interest in it it muy lie dur- 
mant throughout the session. Tie chaifman 
can exercise u baleful influence. He may re- 
fer it toa sub committee of its enemies, and 
without more ado it may be strangied. Even 
if it passes the sub committee its fate in full 
committee is problematical Rarely is there 
a full attendauce ut its meetings. They are 
usualiy held at 10 a. m. aud die at noon, when 
the house is called to order. This fluctuation 
in atteudance frequently gives a chairman 

ower to killa bilL He may advance or de- 
ay it. If he desires to have it pass and the 
lines in committee are nearly and secureiy 
drawn, he forces it to a vote when its friends 
gre inamajority. If he wants it killed, he 

waits until they are ina minority. Measures 
of national importance are frequently 
squelched inthis way. The shipping bounty 
bil is probabiy a case in point Speaker 
Carlisle bas been charged by the editor of 
the American Shipping Gazette with pack- 
ing a committee against it. However this 
may be, certain it is that one member, dis- 
gruntled at the speaker’s appointment, 
has never attended a meeting of the 
esmmittee. His absence left it a tie on the 
impurtant question of bounties for American- 
built ships) More than once, owing to the 
abseuce of an opponent, were the friends of 
the measure ina majority. The billremained 
untouched. It was finaily throttled in the 
absence of one of its friends, who wert to 
Wisconsin to look after his fences. Atthe 
same time, and by the same vote, the com- 
mittee launched a free ship bill. This was 
about six months ago. Mark the sequel. In 
neither case has the report been made to the 
house. The effect upen the election was ap- 
parently discounted by withholding the re- 
perts. Itis evident that committees at times 
are as free to defeat the will of the house as 
to carry it out. But for the absence of the 
Wisconsin member no report adverse to the 
shipping bounty bill would have been ordered, 
and there would have been no report favoring 
the free ship bill. 

So much for the consideration of bills in 
committee. The power there is frequenily 
almostarbitrary. Even the action of a com- 
mittee may virtually be nullified by the mem- 
ber selected to make the report to the house. 
He may spring it into the bouse at an unto- 
ward moient, or he may delay it until it 
fs too late in the session to secure action. 
There are other bindrances, unless a com- 
mittee is privileged. The privileged commit- 
teescan make a report at any time. They 
include those on ways and means, on appro- 
priations, on rules, on printing and on en- 
rolled bilis. All others report on Tuesdays. 
The speaker calls them in their ratio of im- 
portance. The call can be passed over or 
suspended at any time by order of the house. 

When a bill is reported it takes its place 
upon the calendar. it has now reached its 
second stave of existence. If 
appropriation or tinkers with the revenues it 
muust te considered in committee of the 
whole. It may remain upon the culendar to 
the end of the secund session without coming 
before the house in regular order. Mem- 
bers in the good graces ‘of the speaker may 
secure reccguition and ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider it. Some one, however, is 
sure to object, ualess the till is either of the 
utmost siguilicauce or of vital importance to 
the country. iit makes au appropriation, 
halfa dozen “watch dogs” stand ready to 
pounce upcn it. 

Anpther chance for its consideration is on 
what is known as Suspension day. This oc- 
curs on the first and third Mondays i in each 
month. ibe first Monday rests with individ- 


it carries an | 
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uals, and the third Monday with committees. 
The last eix days of the short session are also 
suspension davs. On such days the Speaker 


usually recognizes four members, if thé time - 


allows, two democrats and tivo republicans. 
The member recoguized moves to suspend 
the rules and take 1 up a bill in which he isin- 
terested. If the mction is backed by a two- 
thirds vote, the bill is taken up. The recogni- 
tions, however, except on days set apart “for 
committees, are at the will of the speaker. 

As soon as the house is organized experieneed 
members rusk to the desk and put their names 
on the suspension list. They are taken down 
by aclerk in the order of application. New 
members rarely get the tip. If they do get 
it, it seems that they more rarely get the re 
cognition. The list is supposed to be of some 
Service to those whose numes appear upon it. 

Members periodically murmur and grumble 
over it. It appears to be an indefinite quantity 
in legislation. If it confers any special priv- 
ileges, the old members usually get them and 
not the new ones. 

There is a third chance for a bill. On any 
day, except Suspension day, if the unfinished 
business permits, after preliminary business, 
Such as the reference of executive documents 
received the day before, the speaker calis all 
committees in order for reports, At the end 
of an hour or less the committees are avaiu 
called for an hour’s business. This call passes 
in regular order from day today. The calied 
committee can present fur cousideration any 
of its bills on the calender. If it passes in ae 
hour, allright. If not, it goes over until th 
next day. “Failing then of passage within ia 
hour it gces over as untinished business. Its 
cominittee Cannot again call it up, er indeed 

call up any other bill, until every other com- 
mittee bas had its turn. Filibustering for the 
two hours sends it to “kingdem come.” It 
wus thus that General Weaver sevtched Wil- 
kins’s bill giving national bunks an inerease 
of ten per cent in circulation. 

The only remaining chance rests with the 
chairman of a conunitiee reporting a biil. 
When the calendar is leaded with measures. 
from his committee he asks that a day or days 
be set apart for their consideration. The re- 
quest goes to the committee on rules—a com- 
mittee which holds the keys to all legisiation, 
Its five members are a sort of close corpera- 
tion in law muking. All are oid members, 
and all are members of privileged commit- 
tees. They can upset the car of legislation at 
any time. © With their consent and that of the 
house the chairman gets his time allowance. 
He then selects the measure for consideration. 
If any determined opposition is shown, he 
Withdraws it and substitutes another bill. 
His allotted time may then be exhausted w:th- 

out the passage of auy bill whatever. It was 
thus that the eizht-hour relief and the prison 
contract labor bills were coppered. 

Escaping ull these dangers and passing the 
house, a bill is only fairly on the road to sue- 
cess. It has to enccuuter similar troubles in 
the senate. In cominittea and in the senate 
chamber every senutor hasu back at it. Ik 
may be so battered out of shape that its spon- 
sor Will fail to recognize it and it may after- 
werd be lost in a committee of conference. 
Shrewd members take advantage of the con- 
ference committee. They aecept a seeming 
defeat asa stepping stone to the advance- 
ment of the passageofa measure. Thusif an 
amendment Is proposed which aims to kill the 
bil it may be gracefully accepted. The other 
house may refuse to accept it, thus throwing 
the bill into a conference committtee. If this 
committee agrees to it without the obnoxious 
amendment the report is privileged and can 
hold the floor untal a vote is taken, whereas 
pending the amendment the bill could have 
beeu sidetracked by a dezen switches. 

Even ii a bill passes the senate in its origi- 
nal form a blunder in the joint committee on 
enrolled bills may prove fatal. When it finaliy 

reaches the president it is not safe. Enemies 
may lurk in the White house ready to deal it 
a deadly blow. With the president's signa- 
ture it has no sure lease of life. Its usefulness 
may beimpaired by the action of an over- 
zealous official, and the supreme court muy 
tind it unconstitutional. } 


Mard on Malthus. 
British Medical Journal 


Sume interesting facts in respect to popula- 
tion were noted in a “Demographic Study of 
the Diminution or Increase of Families,” re- 
cently read by Dr. Gustave Lagneau before 
the Academie de Medicine. He quoted Litire, 
who had demonstrated that history proved a 
remarkable phenomenon. Free populations, 
the citizens of ancient commonwealths, could 
never inaintain themselves by reproduction. 
All aristocracies and close bodies of men have 
gradually lost in number, 2ud would have be- 

come extremely reduced without occasional 
mixture with new blood. Between 1553 and 
1654 the serereign council of the city uf Berne 
admitted 487 families to citizenship. In 1733 
only 108 of these families had escaped extine- 
tion. Out of 133 families composing the coun- 
cil of Geneva in 1759 obiy 92 could be traced 
at home or abroad in 1873. Out of 458 baronets 
created by James I. and Charles I. between 
1611 and 1648 only 107 of their titled represent- 
atives remained in 1751. In 1840 only S$ out of 
&0 noble families existing in 1400 had escaped 
extinction. M. Benviston de Ch ateauneut, 
after scrutinizing the pedigrees of 380 noble 
French famiies, found that their average 
duration was taree hundred years. The 
grest bereher families of the Hanseatic 
towns of Holland and: Venice disappeared 
rapidly; not one of the original patrician 
families of Zealand is now in agate 
Laine, carefully examining thirty-one cha 
ters of cities in Languedoc, Burgundy, ee 
raine and Brittany, granted at “the end of 
the twelfth century, authenticated 314 noble 
familics only represented in 1810 by 12 sur- 
vivers. Turning tothe poor, the extinction 
of sinall tenant. families, easily traced by 
lezal documents, appears almost as rapid. 
‘Out of 127 families existing in the Commune 
of Marigny en-Orxois, now in the department 
of the Aisne, in 1555 only 14 appeared to be 
in existence in 1886. Englishinen must not 
lay too much stress on the depopulatiuy 
effect of efreat wars in continental 
countrics. War losses are rapidly re- 
paired; Frederick the Great said, afier one 
bloody’ engagement in the Seven Years’ war: 

“Une nuit de Berlin reparera tous ces rav- 
ages.” The struggle for existence in Anclo 
Saxon communities must dislocate families in 
any given district very rapidly. Herodotus, 
in his Egyptian chronology, remarked thar 
three generations of men represented acentu- 
ry. Calculating on the Father of History’s prin- 
ciples, a generation lusts about as long in 
France, although careful calculation, from 1788 
to 1888, brings t the average duration of genera- 


tion, from inale to male ina family, down to: 


thirty-one years. M. Lagneau ends his ini- 
portant monograph with @ gloomy sentence. 
The population of Prussia is increasing at the 
rate of 4.14 children to cach marriage. Twen- 
ty-five years aco the French nation i increased 
atthe rate of 3. 08, but now at only 2.97 per 
marriage. Strange it must ever seem that 
civilized countrics are all complaining that 
their population is too great or too stationary. 


Even Brenking Into a Republican Legisia. 
ture. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Taxatien reform is the chief question before 
the next Onin legislature. Henry George and 
‘Ti.omas G. Shearman of New York, will ad- 
dress that body Jan. 9, in behalf of the land 
tax, and at the same time the advocates of 
that system in Ohio, quite a large and infiu- 
ential body, will bold a convention at Colum- 
bus.—Spr ing fiel lad Republican. 


The Onio legislature is strongly republican 
and its invitation to Henry George to address 
it looks very much as if it was running largely 
towards Georgeism. 


The Way They View Our Great Millionaires. 


Lon:lon Echo, 


America is the hot bed of ‘‘corners,” 
“riugs” and “trusts,” and the exploits of her 
financiers in the swe eating of industry alto- 
gether put into the shade ‘any thing that bas 
been achieved in the old country. The Fisks, 
Vanderbilts and Jay Goulds are a greater 

ublie danger than the great ground Jand- 
ords of Londcz, and are not so ) picturesque. 
A duke of Westminster or a duke of Bedford 
is far less objectionable than a railway or 
stock exchange magnate, whose wealth has 
sprung up as rapidly as Jonah’s gourd, and 
whose millions ‘represent the ruin ‘of many 
hundreds of victims. 


NEW. IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


Dry rot in wood issaid to be a contagious - 


disease, and itis said that the germ of that 
disease may be communicated-to sound wood 
by tools which have been at work in diseased 
wood. It is thourmht possible that this theory 
accounts for many incotmprebensible break- 
ages of timbers. The sugeestion is that sound 
luinber should not be cut with the same saw 
that has passed through stulf affected-by dry 
rut without cleaning. 


It is by no means improbable that paper will 
yet supersede cotton and woolen cloth as the 
clothing material of the peuple. One estab- 
lishment in the west is already doing an ex- 
tensive business in the manufacture of paper 
clothing, and the fabric is said to equal that 
of any other class of gouds in style and dura- 
bility. For blankets, piano coverings, and 
similar purposes the paper fabrics are wn 
estatlisbed success. They are light and ser- 
viceable.—[Bostun Globe. 


Some time agosayvs Publie Opinion, a prize 
of $100,000 was offered for the best method of 
harnessing the Niagara river for manuufactur- 
ing purposes. A claimant fer this has made 
his appearance in the nick of time to save the 
National credit if his phun willds. It cunsists 
of massive stone structures on opposite sides 
of the river, with an endiess belt runaing be- 
tween, titted With iron phites, standing ‘at an 
angle with the swift current, which thus’ gives 
it powerfui motiern, IP cone set of apparatus 
Will not supply whatis wanted, us many cau 
be added us needed. 


A steam life beat has been invented by a 
German-American seaman. It is fifty feet long 
and draws only three feet, and can be bint 
of steel or wood—preferably steel. It has 
two low, arched ccmpartments which rise 
about four feet xbove tke deck, the pilot 
standing on deck between them. The com- 
partmeats are twenty feet long and seven 
wud a baif feet deep, and the space between 
the sides of the boat and ig compariaents 
is decked over and Htle® with cork... The 
beat is very hight, and her machinery will 
mike her’ go “iwelve knots an hour ina 
moderately ‘rough sca. 


Ata ship vard in South Broukly nu there lies 


awaiting the finishing touehes to her ma-, 


chinery a bout desizgued to ran by Kerosene. 
She 1s 100 feet lons, about 25 feet beam and 
draws 419 feet. The mRehiasre consists of a 
couple of pipes 10 feet fone and 20 inches in 
diameter, Which lig-in ithe after purt of cube 
baat parallel with its sides, below the water 
line, «ne end of each pipe opening into the 
Water just where tue serews of a Lwin serew 
steanmer would be. There is a vaive which 
cluses the end of these pipes when desired. 
Av the other eud cf the pipes isan apparatus 
called an iuspirator. This Inspirator is con- 
nected with a tank of o:f and with the two 
tubes mentioned above, and its function Is to 
throw very fine sprays of afew drops of oil 
into the tubes, Then iber re is ab the front of 
each inde, where the spray of cilis thrown, 
an apparatus to make an electric spark. This 
is all Liere is to make the bout go. When. 
she is at anchor’ the tubes may be full 
of water if the rear valves are not closed. 


In that case the engineer closes them and: 


draws off the water into the bilge; and then 
air from the cabin comes in through the top 
of the tubes... Then everythiug is ready fora 

start. The iuspirator tirews sprays of Gi 
into the front end of the tubes, the electric 
spark sets lire to the sprays und an explosion 
tukes place, SIMULTA Cust y Lhe rear 
are 
plosion dvives ail the ar dn the 
vreat feree out of the tubes 
water. Phen the bout bezius to move. More 

aur from the cabiu flows dato the tubes; more 

oifcomes from the inspirators; more sparks 
from the battery, and the bout continuds Lo 
move. The explosivns occur alternately in 
the two tubes aud at the rute of seventy-tive 

per minute in each tube, and so the beat goes 
steadily ahead. To ‘diminish the speed, 
chauge the quantity of ol delivered by the 
iuspiraturs su that the expiosion will be of 
less force; to stup, shut Gif the oil und the 
battery; to goasiern, sbui the rear ¢ 
the tubes anc open othersat the forward ends 
of two branches of the tubes which project 
diagonally forward and out of the sides of 
tbe “bout, so that the force of the. explosion 
will be exerted against the water alongside, 
but in such a manner as to give a sternway 
thrust. ‘Tweive or Uftcen eailons of vil and 
a very Litle elecirie energy will run this boat 
all day, und sixteen keuts an hour isan easy 
speed to attain. Aluch seater speed: is pos- 
sible. To work the boat at less speed by 
steam an engine with a twelve-inch cylinder 
would be required, and the furnaces under 

the boilers would burn about two tous of coal 
a day, for tbe bout is about seventy tons 
measurement No fireman, oilers or coal 


tubes with 


heavers are needed, nor Would there be onan: 


ecean steamer built on the same priuciple. 


The American Girl-in Enzlishs Octet” 


Pall Mall Gazeite, 


The advent on thy American girl ia English 
society ut first was a curiosity. lt suon ‘de- 
came a portent. | It is bow ussuming the di- 
mensions of a menace. Before lone it will be 
arecoguized calamity. Of ail forms of corm- 
petition, there isnune so deadly as this. We 
eap stand our farmers being ruined by Amer- 
ican corn, We cau listen unmoved to the walls 
of the eraziers made -baukrupt by the influx 
of American beef, but the American girl is 
teo much. Alresay we hear the murmur of 
the ery of the drawlug-rooim, the grow) of the 
despairing Belyravian mether who sees sea- 
son after seasun Americunp girls:swoop down 
upon the most el:zibie partners and cub our 
native. cirls out befure ihe eyes of their dis- 
tracted parents. That cry is growing, and 
before long it will rival the lament of the 
Pacilic coast over the influx of the Heathen 
Chinese. © We are being rumed,-not by Chinese 
cheap labor, bat by the bounty-fed competi- 
tion of the American gir. How can we cope 
with itf. Whatais to be done: Are we to. im- 
pose a prohibitive tarifY on this description of 
American produce? Or are we to muke it 
feiony punishable by hanging without benelit 
of clergy for a uative, British bern mule to 
murry any woman or girl of Americano birth? 
Clearly it Is a- matter of immeuasurnbiy 
greater moment than the trumpery little 
“tit? about Lord Sackville’s indisure etion, and 
one Which demands tke careful eonsideration 
of all who are interested in the fuvure of our 
daughters. 


One Thing Settled For All Time. 


PATERSON, N. J.—It has been settled offici- 
ally, by vox populi, that the tariff is not a 
tax, or, if a tax, that the foreigners pay it; 
or at any rate, if the-foreigners ‘dow G puy it, 
the people are willing to puy it. 


EE. W. NELLIS. 
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diand is the BEST 
Railroad Watch made. 
tains numerous important patent- 
ed improvements of vital import- | 
ance to accurate timing—/adenziS 
Dustproof, Patent Stem Wind wes- 
&c.,which we control exclusively{ 
[thas 1§ Genuine Ruby jewels, a 
in settings, and is accurately act-fE =f 
pusted to heat, cota aud isochircn- 
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rota the dub for each atels Piae incre 
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you more for your money than anyiee 
one else and why we are doing theif Ej} 
bua watch business in the world. 
An Ajax Watch Insulator gies 
free with each } 
4 
The Keystone Wateh 
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Agents Wanted. 
j Ajax Watch Insulator, $1.00 
A perfect protection aziiost magnetism. 
+ Watch. Sent by iaiton receipt 
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Edited by-Donn Piatt. 


Published monthly and deveted to Literatur e, politics, 
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A complete long novei in each number. 
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The publishers of BELFO: D'S : 
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PRANGS | 
ART PUBLICATIONS 


WHO TAKES THE PRIZE? 


Tie above iilustration gives ony the outlines of a 
pieture Which bids fair to be one? the niost popular we 
have everissued. It is one of our iatesi productions, 
and nas ail the charm of uovelty  Jtis caileu the 


PRIZE BABIES 


judging upon the respective 
merits of arewol ine mest bewitching littie bas:es 
that the suns of etx months have shone upon. The fave 
of the sWeel baby qudge is clothed ia deuot, and well 
it may be, for sures such a cuilection a of ideal darhavs 
wis nover seen before, 


and represents a baby 


The colers are exquisitely soft and tender, and the | 


expression of the baby faces run the whole gamut of 
delight and wonder Icis a pleture which wil appeal 
forcibly tocvery mother’s heart, aud is allugetuer an 
admirable selection. for a Christmas gift. 

Jhe picture comes tnounted witha wide matof two 
stvies, one plain and one on which in choice hand deco- 
ration ure daisies on meadow. grass. §12ze, ready wor 
framing, 17 by ff inches. 

Coyses a pe latest and most attractive picture can 
be found at any feading stationers, Ask for Prang’s 
“Prize: Ae 7 We will supply thent by mati af not 
found in stores, peat paid on recent of price, viz In 
Plain mat, 81; mdaisy mat, $2. 

We want elo to call the attention. of mothers and 
fathers tu our” 


NON-POISONOUS COLORS 


for the use of children learning to paint. 


These puints represent all the latest art colors and, 


lints, and ean be given toeven the youngest children: 


With absolute saiety, They cume mounted upon neat, 
ce palettes, or in unboxes.. They are all specially Pie 

ared for'us by the most eminent manufacturer of 
iotaes in Europe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hunover, 
Gerniauy. They must not be classed with oruinary 
ebildren’s paints, but up in cheap form and maue of ine 
jurious and poisonous. materials, They are really fine 
art coors in convenient form for use and maie espe- 
cially non-poisonous for the needs of children. 


en PRANG’S GUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-poisonous eclors for children we issue: 
“seve ral series of outline diastrations of familar. sub- 
jects. us praciice sheets. The erginual desica is fur- 
fished ia edcb case by some lewing artist, and is 
strictly earrectsin fori. and det: roe Directions how to 
palit: them: are furgished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of each series ts Turns -hed, colered by 
band, in orderto serve. the chudren as a guiie fur har, 
smrorndcus colonnz, und as an exanmie of aurtisuic Work 
isthe foundation of taste. The instruction is ail the 
more successful beewuse supplied in the form af amuse- 
ment, 
PRICE PRANG'S | NUN-POISONOUS 


OF 
CULORS: 


Palette Color s— 
Palette A, contalaing six colors with brush, 1 cents. 
Palezte.B, contating nine colors with brush, 15 cents, 


Eegte Culors— 


Box No. 2, cuntaining eight colors and. brush, % cents. . 
Box No. 4, contaimny twelve coiors ans two brushes, | 


Wcents, 

One box No. 20f Prang's non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Frang'’s Gutime pictures teight in aw package 
Withanextraecopy of one of) thenmy painied. oy duuud 
and. full direetioas: iS} a CeNLS, 

- Orone box No.2 of Prang’s 
three packagesof Erang’s out! 
age different ta design), 21.0. 

To be found at ail leading stationers, or willhe sent 
by mail j: vi pal: Len receipt of price, 
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dav aciresses of Hugh 0. Pentecost 
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the best preparuiion furans other worhh. 
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PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 
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Ao Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrtal 
Depression anid of Incrense of Want Wit 
Jucrease of Wealth—The Remedy. ~ 

BY HENRY GEOQRE&E, 
cx pages, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, Si cents, 
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HENRY GEORGE. 
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PROTECTION GR FREE TRADE? 
ban Eaaminntien of the. Tarif? Question with 
Especial Regard tothe Interests of Labor. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 


Cloth, €154.. Paper covers, 3 cents. 
Had cuifer ball morocco, $3.0. 


THE LAND QUESTION, 


What le Involves, nod law Aloue Ic Can a 
Be metriea. 
BY HENKY GEORGE. 
av pages. 
Paper covers, Ki cents 
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TT pages. 
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FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German. 
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Centineed from Third Page. 
where are you goings to end? If you recognize 
_ the privcipie that one class isto be provided 
’ fer atthe expense of the public treasury. or 


the publio credit, you will tind lots besides 


the landlords and tenants to provide for— 
ashoemakers, blacksmiths, and others Why 
should you not use your public credit to pro- 
wide your costermengers with larger doukeys 
and better carts, and so on. (Laughter-) The 
men who think that the land quesiiep can be 
wettied in thut way don’t begin to appreciate 
what the land question is) The only class to 
lock to is the lowest class. Raise any other 
elass in the community, improve their condi- 
tion, 2nd you but widen the gulf. Jou can- 
mot make any permanent improvemeut in so- 
cial conditions until the lowest man is raised. 
The wan to look to for the settlement of the 
Trish and question is not the Irish agricul- 
taral tenant; it is the Irish laborer. This land 
question is not a question between agricultural 
landlords and agricultural tenants. Land 
bes other uses than the growing of potatoes 
or the fattening of sheep. How can a city 
exist without Jand? Can the manufacturer, 
can the operative, can tbe miner, c2n any hu- 
man being live save on land aud from Jand? 
Even the shipsthat so down to the sea—what 
would become of them if, while they were 
gone, the land were to disappear? (Laughter.) 
The Jand question is simply the jabor question 
am ancther pliase. (Applausc.} 
THE TRUE LINE. 

Wt is not to be settled by buying out one 
o@lass and selline to another class, by compen- 
sating landlords forsomething that they don't 
wpally own, and then dividing thai among 
their tenants, and creating a still larger class 

-ef landlords aud one more dificult to deal 
with, lt is not by benevulenee that these 
questions are to be settied. You Gom't want 
eharity; you don’t want complex adjusi- 
ments. Whet vou want, and ibe only thing, 
is simple justice. (Apptause.) Do that. “Hee- 
evnize, not merely in the land of Ireland, but 
ip the land of Great Britain as weil, the pub- 
lic property of the whole people. Leave its 
wonizel possession to the landlurds. i would 
sot bother about thar. [don’t went to tuke. 
any man’s land away from him. He can keep. 
at, and all his tithe deeds, if Le chooses. Sim- 
ply tax its Vaiue. And as ycuadvance in that 

. tax so wil] vou find everywhere opportunities 

“open to labor, so you will tnd everywhere a 

imcreased demand in ull branches of trude; 

@o you will find everywhere times improving 

and it becoming easier for men to make a liv- 

ing. 
and higher, se it will become impossible for 


men to hold land that they cannct use, in the | : 5 
, affection of the heart. 


expectation of cainpeliing other human be- 
gngs to pay them a larger 3 tribute, er to srati- 
fy their mere ostentaiion er pride. As you 


advance no man will wentany land unless he- 


wants to use it, and jundlords will cease to 
he. ThatjswhatI think the true line—what 
‘wecail in our country the line cf the single 
tax. We hold that there is one one Lax tbat 


ought to be levied, aud th: at is 4 the sia on fand | 


walnues. And thatis notin its nuture 2 tak! it 


as simply in the nature of a2 caleiuer by ihe | 
f- cannot love 


the vulue eresied by the 
And sce how that 


community of 
growth of the community. 
fend: increases. 
give liberry, do justice—and wealt! 

and auzment as we hardiv dream. 
me only a sober deduction trom ibe mivst ob- 
wjous facts thai if we were but to urnst free- 


vit grow 


dom, but to hold fast to justice, but to zive ! 
deem them from this bendace und make then 


matural laws free play, bat to strike away 
every barrier bat prevents men eroaueis: ast 
weaith or exchanging wealth, the very poer- 
est among ts apizat enjey net 
comforts cf life, bur a}i the luxuries as well, 


thatwe micht all be millionaires, not inthe | ¢ 


sense of having more than others. but in the 
vsense of zu! huving enough aud tc spare of alt 
the comforis and advuntaces ind opperiuni- 
‘Wes that the bighest civitzation can bring. 
Applause. } 
And, make no imistake. justicn is the only 
Fock on which @ uation can build... Neo eivill- 
vation thai bas palaces on one hand wood slums 


onihe ouher, ny civilization with monstrous | 
i only e 


fortunes.cn one side und enibruted micn and 
degraded svomen on the other side, can con- 
tinue, Itis notin ae erder of the universe. 
Somchow, some time, it must fall 


enters Gf civilization das we are breeding 


those whe sume time or other, if they ure! 
revoeriiza- | 
tion. Therefore it is, Mr. Presidert, chat, in | 
jlowus to purehase—nut besiow on lis, but 


permitied to locrease, musi destr 


the name oi the single tux men of the United 
. ‘Btates, ihe true free traders, us well as onmy 
own part, I thank you for this < creeting... Ler 
ustocether vu forward in the work. et ths 
future. We are advancing on our side of the 
water fast and steadi!yvy, and I believe thai 
the time hus now coine when you ure to lead 
a sitiilar advance on lain (Applause.) If 
Vou pass us, so much the better. And you, 
my old friend. Air. Brigezs, first of the real 
free traders on this side of the Atlantic to 
grect me—I congratulate vou, us u follower 
of Rickard Cotden, that the time hus come 
when the truth that he stoed jgr is passing 
aato fullexpression. ib eR this move- 
ment anust go forward. No one, I care not 
what his power, can stop it. No oneof us, 
do what he may, can help it much. But there 
isa pleasure aud a glory, and a satisfaction, 
and a consciousness of duty done, to the man 
who does what he can to. help forward tbe 
triumph of the good—to the man who does 
what he can to break down these barriers 
that sect the band of man azzinst mun, and 
mation aguinst nation—who does all he can to 
bring about that time when the deep puiloso- 
phy of the gulden rule sha!l at last be recoz- 
mized, and men shall se2m rneace and notin 
war tbe way io cain bappiness—when we 
shall iook on our fellows uot as wolves who 
would tear from us what we might gct of the 
goods provided by the Father of us, but as 
Delpers ia al! good things—when we shail 
unite to urge forward this glorious civiliza- 
fion of wurs toa higher and higher plane 
4nd for us cf the English speaking race itis 
way dream that that time will reunite what a 
arazy king end bis brutal ministers separated, 


and that from the principies of absolute free 


trade and local self-government there may 
grow 8 league of tie Engiish speaking people 
that sbull give to the wor!d of the twentieth 
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; Uege, to move 


, ship and his sood will, and [an 
(Applause.) As the tax gets higher | 


: Motion, said: 
; evening has been euual to any sermon that 


Sweep awuy these taxes, | 
i his brother out of the Slough of Despond. And, 


It isto ! 
eur brethren baving ibe full enjovinent of 
i those rizhts and hberties to w 


merely ali the 


: Won he made was that 


i soil onaww 
I that 


i fromowhich to obtain a lveliaved. 
soow that if we buve 


i Barriet 
Jn onr | 
,ibey anuy enslave 


anon. 
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century a grander than the Roman peace. 


(Loud applause.) 


Brief Address of Rev. Mr. Ryictt. 


The Rev. Harold Rylett (Dudley): Before 
I propase. a. vote of- thanks to Mr. George, 
which I think everycne in this room knows “= 
deserves and will sive him (hear, hear), I 
should hke to mention that from the Blick 
country there have gone across the Atlantic 
maby extraordmuary stories about the condi- 
tion of the people there, and I have pe doubt 
that those stories have bad a very cousider- 
vle influence in determining the presidential 
contest. Mr. George told yqu about the habit 
of the protectionist when he came over bere, 
of buying a coat for himself and a dress for 
his wife, and not paying the tox. Tshall not 
Mention names, bu . il: simply tell you that 
one of the geutlemen who engaged in tie 
work of comiug over to this country and ex- 
ploring the Black country, with the view of 
intlucneing the presidential campaign in Amie- 
Yiea, by tbe extraordinary stories be could 
carry over there, was my guest, stayed at 
my bouse with bis wife, and one day he said: 
“Tam not oaly ever on this business, but I 
Want to iake a few dresses honie, and I want 
to take a few suits of clothes home.” I said: 
“You have ecime to the very place. You see 
this coat. Igave three cuineas forit. You 
have come to ibe very neighborhood for cheap 
cluthes. We will go to Bir minghain to-mor- 
row morning.” And we went to Birming- 
ham, and that zentleman, whom I dare say 
Mr. George knows very well, ardent and 
strong protectionist us he waz, purchased in 
Birmingham several suits of clothes for him- 
self and several dresses for his wife, and be- 
fore they went over the water they wore 
them once or twice, so thai, without pulling a 
greenback on them, but, by sinply describing 
them as having teen worn, they managed to 
(Laugl@er.) Sow it 
is my duty, ana my great pleasure and priv- 
a vote of thanks to Mr. George. 
(Applause.) He has been au spiritual futher 
tome as well as an economic teacher, for I 
never realized what the glory of Chrisv’s geos- 
pel was until Henry George taughi me what 
the “brotherhood of men” meant. (Applause.) 
In the old days, When we fought she suider to 
shoulder for the pcor down trodden laborer 
und pounder of irun, and in the present day 
when we are fighting for the poor duwn 
trodden nail makers of Cradley Neath, and 
of the Black country, whom it is your duty to 


t help, aind whom Tapper! to you to help—aye, 
t from that day to ibis it bus been my privilege 


and my pleasure to enjoy Mr. George’s triend- 
tut aman inthis reoim but would desire to 
pass this vote of Unauks, not asa mere com- 
pliment, but as something flowing cut of the 
(Applause.) 
Wee Crostield’s Remarks. 

Mr. Thomas Crostield, vice-president of the 
finaticial reform associaticu, in sevonding the 
Tam sure that the address this 


you will hear on Sunday morning. (Hear, 
hear, and apnlause.} Air. Georze hus enitom- 
ized the mandate that went sorth—“He that 
loveth God shcuid lowe his brother ais.” We 
eur breteren if we see them re- 
niain in destitution, want, misery and woe. 
It isthe duty ef every Christian mau to help 
ifwe Know that these iniq: litous laws preveut 
hich they are 


born, we ought not .o relax any effurt to re- 


free lo tue enjoymest of all these things. 
(Hear, hear.) Lremember readiag. after the 
aGeaih of Alcxander IL cf RUSS, that ione 
ef his edicts, when he fouzh! fur the freeduin 
Pthe stave from the cruel bondage. that had 
bad the miiions of Russia, one stipula- 
Lacy must not oniy 
have freedom but that they must bave ome 
ich tolive. (Hear, hear.) He aew 
there was ho perfect freedom unless tbey 
rad the sei] on whicb they had becalabarine, 
aud we 
lurze inasuutes i pos- 
eiracts of the country, they not 
nsluve “our bodies but they cisiuve our 
syuis also. (Hear, hear.) It was told us by 
Beecher Stowe, it cher inimitable 
Toms Qin,’ tbat Unele Tum said, 
my body, but they can 
never ensiave ek oe Rut ihe ford of Hat- 
Senex ais 
We Hi you al- 
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~Tnele 


aha 


selt to him one lay Sigal <uid, 


auGw Us to purchase—a2 sniali rece of lind 
upen Which to build our tabernacle he suid 
“Nol? Beenuse, I suppose hethought that that 
purtiecular brauch of religion which he pro- 
fessed, as it Wes snficieut tor him, was quite 
sufficient for them. And cue of our ueigh- 
ie Mr. ih Jrelund Blackburne, when a 
very respectabie body went tu him to ask if 
they might. i bave un old burn in which to bold 
a religious nieeting, replied, “No, my clergy- 
man telis me that the religion thut is professed 
here is quite suflicicgt for all of us, and there- 
fore we dowt Want anything .cise.” (Lauich- 
ter.) Querepret I have thisevening is that 
there have not been prpsent on this platform, 
or in the body of the hall, twenty, fifty, or a 
hundred clerzymen to listen to the s scutinents 
and to the address that fell frerm the inps of 
Mr. Henry George. At any rate, they cun- 
not refuse to read it, and I shou'd advise al] 
thein to cogitate well upon the great truths 
hut haye been enunciated this evening, and 
see if tfey cannot work them into ua 2ood ser- 
It will be the best sermon they have 
preached ior many a long day. (Hear, bear, 
and applause.) 
The vcte of thanks having been carried by 
acciamation, the chairman said he had not the 
stightest doubt that if any gentleman wanted 
tou ask Mr. George any questions he would he 
giad to answer them before respondinz to the 


vote of thanks. 
7 


Questious aud Answers. 


The followirg questions were then asked 
and promptly answered: 

Q.—Would the views Mr. George bas so 
clearly expounded in regard to freedom of 
trade be applied to trecdom in the liquor 
traffic? 

A.—That is perhaps a question. My own 
opinion is this. I belicve in freedom, avd I 
think the solution of the difficulties even of 
the liquor trade and of intemperance are to 
be found in freedom, and not mw restriction. 
(Applause.) 

Q.—How would the ship owning million- 
aire be taxed by a tax only on land? 

A.—Why should you tax the ship owning 
millionaire? Ships are good things, and the 
more you have the better. (Applause.) We 
have tried the taxing of ships and of materials 
that enter into the construction of ships, and 
we have taxed the American flag off the high 
seas. (Applause.) 

Q.—Your tax on land would only tax land 
owners. Haw would you tax capitalists who 
are not laad owners? 

A.—We don't propose a tax on land; it is a 
taxon land values. Allland would not be 
taxed, but only valuabtle land, and that in 
proportion to its value. A great many mis- 
apprehensions arisc on that point. How 
would [ tax capitalists who are not land 
owners! I would not tax them at all. Capi- 
tal is a good thing, and the more capital we 
bave the better, Don’t be afraid of capital. 
There is really no quarrel between Jabor and 
capital. The enemy of iabor is monopoly. 


in sure there is: 


| 
F 


Break down this fundamental monopoly; 


take for the benefit of the state this enor- 
mous sum that now goes to make a few rich 
without labor; sweep away all other taxes; 


and you will break up these vast aggrega-- 


tions of capital, you will inerease the’ power: 
of labor. and you will unite labor ard capital.” 

Q.—Would not an income tux, ws weil as a 
land tax, tax the landlord? 

A.—I dow't believe in an income tax. 

Q.—In the nationalization of American 
lund, how about the American Indian, the 
rightful heir, according to your theory 

A.—The American Indian should have just 
as much right as any other man, and no 
more. He is entitled to no more. William 
Pern gets great credit for huviag bought the 
land fragn the Indians. What right hud the 
Indians to sell the laud? Supposing they had 
sold William Penn the sun. (uaughter.) 

Q@.—We know that landlords have a bappy 
knack of shirking all tbeir responsibilities. 
Wat is to prevent the landlord, in the event 
of the lund being taxed on its value, Wnposing 
the tax ou the occupants 

A.—There is evervthing to prevent hin. He 
could net doit. The landlord now, it is fuir 
to say, geté all the rent that the oceupier, or 
any other occupier, is willing to pay. There 
is nothing in the tux on land values to give 
him power to ggt more. [Tf you tax houses, 
the landlord can get more; if you tax cigars, 
the seiler can eet more; if you tax ciothing, 
the clothier and tailor can get more. Why? 
For this reason. ‘Taxes on articles of human 
production tend to check the supply, aud 
therefore to raise the price, and prices must 
rise until you can go on at the ordinary level 
of profit. Thatis the reason wiy ataxona 


bouse adds to the rent, why a tax on cigurs { 


adds to the price of cigars, why the duty on 
tea adds to the price of tea. Bat land is uot 
a thiug of human production. The tax upon 
land values, so far from giving the owner any 
power of getting a larger price, in fact di- 
minishes that power; for this reason—that it 
prevenis olber people holding land idle. For 
justanve, l am told the value of the land in 
the city of Loudon to-day: is over 2470,- 
000,000 sterling, and the value of the houses 
and other improvements amounts tv little 
over £203,000,000 sterling. Under the present 
system the zround valnes bear atax of only 
£500,000; the houses and other improvenients, 
valued at not half as much, bear a tax of 
£7,000,000. (Shamune!”) If you were to abul- 
ish Lhat tax ox houses and improvements and 
put it on the value of land, irrespective of its 
use, Qon’t you think that these people who ure 
holdiug ieee vacant fora higher priec would 
be in more of a hurry than they are at pres- 
ent! aus fase and applause.) Nv, no! The 
one tax, the che great tax that cannot. be 
shifted, is the tax on land values, and that is 
why the landlords kick agaiust it so heavily. 
Taxes that can be iinnosed oa others yuu g¢en- 
erally find the people who tirst pay them per- 
fectly willing to puy, but the tax on land val- 
ues the lundowner always Ughts azaiust. 
Q.—Is Mr. George in fuvorof a abolishing the 


‘tax on quer? 


A.—You buve gota man here much more 
eapable of meeting that argument than Dam, 
and thatis Mr. Briggs. 1 don’t see that it bas 
any bearing on what we are discussing here 
to-night. (Hear, bear.) You can keep vour 
tux on liquor if you want to, but don't let 
that stcp you from putting a@ tax on ground 
value. My own personal cpinion is that the 
production of Liquor ought tu be free of tax— 
thuta tax upon liquor is a tax iv favor of 
acduiteration. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Briggs, for 
insiuuce, heldsthat the sale of fiquer ought 
be perfectly free, and that that would destroy 
the gin palaces. 
whilst Dam quire clear that the productian 
ought vo be perfectly free, I think taat either 
iis sale surht tobe free or it cougbt to bea 
yovernment monopuly—one or the other. Bur 
Twill not discuss that question new ‘Hear, 
hear.) ; 

The Chairmin—I don't think the “question 
tof Suuday opening has avytbing to do. with 
the subject.. 1 have another question bere, 
bUL it is so ambizuous that I think it is a mere 
| quibble. (A voice: “Don't put itif it is,” aud 

“Hear, bear”) (there is any pertinent ques- 
tien Tsball be very glad to put ii; but we 
cannot gointy the discussion uf the question 
of teetetalism. (Hear, bear, and appiuuse.) 

Repty to the Vote of Thanks, 

Myr. George, in respending to the 
thanks, stud: 

Mr. Crosfield has 
to my heurt. There 
eauuse for every man and woman. It needs 
no special ability, und I betieve that if a 
will address -limself to it he will tind his 
power increasing and opportunities extending. 
There is before us to-day the noblest work: in 
which mien can engage. It is something tnore 
that a mere fiscal reform It is something 
more than merely increasing wealth. What 
we propose to do is to liberate bodies, to 
Jiterate minds, to desiroy what vur friend 
has said is a soul debasing serfdom. This 
is iw work in which there is but one power that 
ean be successfully appealed to, aud that is 
the power of thourht~—of public opinion. 
It every man who feels in his heart the stir of 
this cause, if every mun to whom that appeal 
which Richard Cobdeu made to Joba tit, 
comes home, will go forth from this ha:. todo 
Wuat be can to clear bis own mind, aud to 
clear the minds of those he comes in contact 
with, 1t will not be long before he will see his 
influence extending. It will not be long before 
public opinion will be gathering in a resistiess 
wave that will sweep everything before it. 
(Applause.) Lwanttosee something in my 
time. (Hear, hear.) What is the use of going 
on year after yeur Working and slaving as 
men do now, when there is no earthly reason 
for it? There is a great movemcnt beginuiog 
in Englund. Startin and belpit. Urge this 
reform on your icaders. Give such men as 
Mr. Gladstone the assurance that you are be- 
bind them, that they cannot go forward too 
rapidly for you, and that if thes do want 
you to follow they must go forward, else you 
will be abead of them, and asking for new 
leaders. (Great applausc.) And now I 
want to perform the picasant duty tbat, ae 
cording to your English custom, devolves 
upon me of moving a vote of thanks to our 
chairman, the president of the Financia! re- 
form association of Liverpool. In doing that 
I wish to express my sense of the good work 
which that associatiou hus done and has yet 
to do, and my cordial good wishes for its 
prosperity and strength. (Hear, hear.) Let 
us do all we can to strengthen this associa- 
tion, to push its publications, and make its 
work tell. Itis telling im this country; it is 
telling all over the world. It indeed bas 
lifted the standard of true free trade. Let 
us follow it. (Loud applause.) 


sald what Is 


Speech of Thomas Briggs. 


Mr. Briggs: Ladies and gentlemen, it would 
be tutile on my part to attempt to add any- 
thing towhat Mr. George has said this night. 
I only rise just to second most cordially the 
vote of thanks to our chairman. Itmay, per- 


haps, relute an incident tbat occurred to me 


today. I met with a gentleman in my hotel 
and presented him with a small handbill in- 
viting him to come to this meeting. He looked 
at it, and he read it, and he said: ‘Well, 
there is not a wWorkingman iu this country 
but what might, if he would be temperate aud 
exercise caution about his expenditures, raise 
himself to be a millionaire.” I may tell you 


I found out this gentleman was a- ‘brewer. 


(Hear, hear.) For my part, | 


‘ and precious stones 


vote of | 


neurest — 
is Work in this great | 


aman. 


“Well,” I said, “that is not desirable. 
I don’t see why be should. Why should 
there not be a state of things wherein 
every man can make himself Pappy ia 
doing a fair day's work for a fair. day’s. 
wages, seeing clearly from the laws of 
the laud which he has to obcy that he is 
safe from poverty?’ That is what we 
Want in Liis country. (Applause.) 

The proposition having been put to 
the meeting by Mr. George, was car- 
ried With a loud “Aye.” 

PRESIDENT MUSPRATT'S REPLY. | 

The chairman said: I am extremely 
obliged to you fer your vote of thanks. | 
All Lean suyis that it hus been an ex- | 
trenicly great pivusure to me this eveu- | 
ing to Hsten to the admirable address 
of Mr. George. ITamsure thatwhat he 
hus said will make an impression on the 
workingmen of Liverpool, aud I hope 


that they will now see that the work of the 


Financial Reform association has been in their 
interest, and that they ought to support it. 
(Applausce.) 

Hove Burns Higher—And He Now Thinks 
Hic Will See the “ Dawning of the Dev.’ 
LINCOLN, Kan.—It hus become a habit with 

me to remark that THE STANDARD is the best 

paper on earth. Heading it for a year has 
convinced nie that the cause I used to regard 

‘as too tar ahead of the:age for hope of its 

achievement within the lifetime of any now 

living is attended with the possibilities of 
early success. With the great intellectual 
powers represented in the Jeadership of the 
single tax movement there seems to be united 

u determined zeal that suggests the word 

“crusade.” The werk that is being done, 

cuided as it is by such wise counsels, inspired 

as itis with such fervent zeal, cannot be un- 

availing: 5 

Frown Greeniaud icy mountains, 
From India's cora! strand, 
Where Africa's sunny fountains 
Roli dowa their goiden sands, 
From many an aucieut river, 
From many a palmy piain, 
They call us to deliver ; 
Their land from error’s chain. 


Walt, waft ye wiuds the story, 
And on ye waters roll, 

Till, ike a sea of glory, 
It spread from pole to pole. 


On with the crusade! let zeal -be unacon- 


fined! 


Let our human brethren yonder, 
On that farthest foreign shore, 
Know that for them we are striving 
As we should for evermore. 
Back again from therm retursing 
Words of Jove and words of cheer, 
Came to us with zeal aburning, 
We ure stronger, eveu bere. 
ln our bome-iand ever striving 
To inspire for truth its cue, 
in the circles of our kindred 
We our holy work pursae. 
Thus, baek and forth aud round and round 
Truth will pass aud ever gleam, 
Bringtug tardy justice forward 
To the | poor: oppressed redeem. 


After the forezoing etfusion, sutiice it to say 
thatinasimall wey, Which is for me the best 
way, Iam heiping to tear down the walls of 
prejudice that encircle the minds cf men. 
Our people are very poor, having suffered 
Lwo successive crop fuiures, and I can only 
ect a few STANDARDS taken; but of those few 
I make the best possible use. I uave organ- 
ized a “Class for the study of political econv- 
my”? which inviudes teachers and editurs. 

Wat A. GARRETSON. 


A Hindoso God Sold for $11,006. 


Amonzalarge collection cf Burmese, Indian | 


and Japanese curiosities which changed bands 
n Louden recently was what was calied “The 
Hindoo Lingam God,” consisting of a chryso- 
beryl cat's eye fixed in a topaz, and mounted 
ip a pyramidal base studded with diamonds 
This curious relic stood 
2? / inches iu height. It was suid to have been 
preserved for more than a thousand years.in 
an ancient temple at Dethi. where acts of de- 
yotion were paid before it by women anxicus 
to bave children. The base is of gold, and 
arouud it are seb nine gents er charins, a dia- 
mond, w ruby, sapphire, 


sapphire, and emerald. These geins are all 
rudely carved, and would no deubt, by mere 
seieniitice cutting be preatly improved in 
value. Ronud the apex of this gold pyramid 
isa plinth set with diamonds. On the apex is 
a topaz L10-tsihs of an inch in length, and 
9-l6ths of an incb in depth, shaped like a 
horseshoe; in the cepler of the horseshoe the 
the great chrysvbery! cat's eye stands up- 
right. Thisis 15-Lbths of an inch in beight, 
aud dark brownoin color and shaped like a 
pear. An extremely inobile opalescent light 
crosses the leugth of the stone in an oblique 
direction. Wheo Bad Shah Babador Shah, 
the last King of Delhi, was captured and ex- 
iled to the Audumagn isles, his queen seereted 
this gemand it was uever see again until, 
being distressed during the mutiuy, she sold 
it. The getn bas just been purchased for 
$11,000. 


He Preaches the Doctrine While He Tends 
the Brake. 


Row LanpD, Ky.—Inclosed please tind money 
for the renewal of my subseription for six 
mouths. Euama railroad brakeinan out in the 
mountains of Kentucky, and an ardent worker 
in the cause of single tax and free trade. [ 
am alone in my efforts, however, and cannot 
accomplish much. Yet whatscever I find 
to do 1 do with all mv tight. I desire to be 
enrolled as a single tux advoeute in the full 
meuning of the word. I have made several 
friends to our cause, but am unable to enthuse 
them sufticiently to effect an organization, and 
thereby get the strength of united action. I 
am coniident that if we could get Brother 
Erwin of Lexington to come over here and 
make a speech much good would be accom- 
plished and an organization effected. 

J. RR. TEEL 


The Way the Ball Rolls. 
London Star. 

Dr. Ciark’s motion (in Parliament) for land 
taxation as opposed to land purchase unques- 
opened points the way in which the demo- 

racy isgoing. The practical question is a 
cerry simple one. The more yuu tax land- 
lords, said Mr. George shrewdly the other 
day, the less you will “have to pay them; and 
“so far as economic rent is concer ned, the 
method of taxation obviously tends to the 
vanishing point. Indeed, the great feature of 
the radical intervention in the land purchase 
business has been to emphasize the growing 
hostility to the principle of Irish land purchase 
by an English guarantee, and to emphasize 
the importance of Irish local intervention in 
the ultimate settlement. It will be for our 
statesmen to gutber up the lesson which radi- 
ca! feeling bas given thein. 


Lendon KeHevesa Hundred Thousand Pau- 
pers a Week. 
Pal) Mali @azette. 

The weekly return of metrovolitan pauper- 
ism shows that the total aumber of paupers re- 
lieved ip the third week of November was 98,- 

844, of whom 59,202 were indoor and 39,142 
outdoor paupers. The total number relieved 
shows an increase of 1,530 over the corres- 
ponding week of last year, 4,334 over 1886, 
aud 4,804 over 188. The total number of 
vagrants relieved on the last day of the same 
week was 1,287, of whom 1,040 were men, 178 
“women, and 24-children under sixteen, 


chrysuoberyl caters 
| eye, ceral, pearl, hyacinthine gurnet, yellow 


‘ae wiRite 
= clear nes - 


ART Super 


The publications of L. Prang & Co. this 
year are beautiful. Apparently the resources 
of the lithographers art have been exhausted 

| inthe production of such works as ‘Mother 

| Soags, “The Old Garden,” “Flotsam and Jet- 

/ sam” and “The Children’s Friend.” The Jatier 
is a sbhert biographical sketch of Miss 
Louisa May Alcott, the author of “Little 
Women,” “Little Men” and other stories long 
since ranked in the classics of juvenile fiction. 
The story of Miss Alcott’s life is told by 
Mrs. Ednab D. Cheney, a life long and in- 
timate fricud of the Alcott family, and itis 
embellished with pen illustrations by Miss 
L. B..Comins, and by views of two of Miss 
Alcoit’s homes and the farnily burial spot in 
Concord, Mass. Several poems of special: 
reference to her life close the little volume. 
A handsome frontispiece by Miss L. B. Com- 
ins,.printed in colors, represents Miss Alcott 
reading from a volume of “Little Women” to 
a large crowd of children of various nation- 
alities.. The book is a beautiful tribute to the 
memory of this “Children’s Friend.” 

‘Nother Songs” is said to be one of the 
finest and most elaborate art publications of 
this character ever attempted. The poems, 
twelve in number, are a mother’s songs te her 
infant during each month of the year, and 
‘briug into tie baby’s life the baby thoughts 
and sights and sounds of the especial season 
or time. Each poem bas been set to music by 
Mr. G. W. Chadwick. Accompanying each 
is an exquisite full page iUlustration in color 
by W. L. Taylor, while a frontispiece, title 
page, aedication and many vignettes ure in- 
troduced by the same artist. 

“The Old Garden,”. prepared under the 
careful hunds of Rose Terry Cooke, is a very 
different kind of a book, bolder in its atyie 4 
and resplendent with bright, rich colors. 
The spirit of the oid garden—a profusion of 
flower and bud—is finely preserved in the 
illustrations by Harriet D. Andrews and 
“Mary K. Talcott. 

| “Flotsam and Jetsam” is one of the novel- 
ties of the year. The volume is designed in 
imitation of the mainsail of a yacht. It is, as 
i its nuime indicates, a series of fvzitive verses, 
having the seu as a subject. The authors in- 
elude Longfellow, “H. H.,” Mrs. Browning, 
Lucy Larcom, Epes Sargent and others. The 
illustrations s, both in color andin mosovhrome, 
are by L. K. Harlow. 

Besides such publications as these, L. Prang 
& Co. have brought out a large variety of 
small books, cards and dainty novelties in 
sutin and silk, which place them among the 
most beautiful, if indecd they do not take 
the-tirst ranli, of all the art “publications of 
the year. a 


White & Allen have just added ancther 
niunber to their “Fuik Ballads? series, this 
time selecting the song “The Old Folks at 

} Home.” The publicatioa is aneataud urtistic 
monochrome, uniformin style with “Kathleen 
Mevourneen,” ‘Annie Laurie” and “When the 

| Swallows Homeward Fly” which preceded it. 
| G. W. Brenneman, the illustrator, bas been 


= 


most bappy in his sketches, throwing into | 


them that life and vigor, that mingling of 


light and shadow, that mirthfulnoess and mel- 
which constituic tue real charm of | 


ancholy, 
the dear old sung. 


Two Thousand Dollars for a Garter. 

London <a. ae 

The estimates include 240 for expenses in 
connection with the garter which the crown 
prince of Austria received last year. 1 am 
informed that neariy the whole of this sum re- 
| presents the exor bituut fees charged by the 
| dean and chupter of Windsor and other ra 
pacious officials connected with the order, 
and allthese iees ouzht most. assurediy to be 
abolished. Itis simply seundalous, 


| 
; 


ELYS CREAM BALM 


when applied into the nostrils, will be absorbed efect- 
ually cleansing the head of catarrhal virus, causing 
healthy secretions. It allays inflammation, protects 
the membrane of the nasal passages from additions] 
colds, completely heals the sores and restores the sense 
of taste and smell. 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF, 


TRY THE CURE. 


ARE 
CUrT 


Thatis the question. Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, theonly quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture. This great remedy has cured many persons ecery 
year for the last twenty years, and they bave 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
tha pores of the skin and building up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing tba hernial opening. The Remedy 
is generaliy used in connection With atruss Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss. Soreness caused Oy chafing or pressure of 
truss pacs, relieved immediately. The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 


You 
RED? 


insix toecight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to’ 


| cure an ordinary case, 85; sample package, coataining 
H enough to show good effect, $1. Sent by mall, postpaid, 
upon recelpt of price. Full directions acconipany each 
package. O. FRINK, svle proprietor, 3 Broadway, New 
York. (Opposite the post office.) 
we DQ : 7 J : Sma 
J DOG BUYERS’ Guin. \ 
=a Colored plates, 100 engravings ( 
Rae tof different breeds, prices they are h 
i 7 erie worth, And where to buy them 
1 fe Mailed for 13 Cents. 
nn a, ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
| : 237 S. Eighth St. Philadeipbia, Pa, B 
| 
\ 
| 


WwW NTED—Agerts > for the Milward’s Calyx-eved, 

ai. threa: ing Ne ede; Preserves faulins Sty lit, a 
help to good sight. Perfect bonanza for . anvassers; 
Sample package I) cents. Send for clreular to bead- 
guarters, STANER & CO.,, Providetnce, R. 1. 


MPROVED MONITOR INCT BATOR, 
Hundreds in Use. Lilustrated ciicuiua AL BL 
VILLIAMS, Bristoi, Conn, 


y PIANO FORTES:| 


. 


“WHAT 


WORKING PEOPLE 


WANT IS REST. AND WHAT THEY NEED 


ARE 


DECENT HOMES — 


WHERE TREY CAN GET IT."—EXTRACT 
FROM “ANNIE KILBURN,” BY W. D. HOW 


ELLS. (2M0, CLOTH, 31.50. . 
READ THIS FASCINATING NOVEL IF 
YOU ARE IN SYMPATHY WITH 


PROGRESSIVE THOUGHT. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


cer The above work sent by mail, post- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Cunuda, on receipt of tke 
| price. 


ringers, and costs but ns itt Fe Soe 


EMPIRERee net GREASE 

J e & The CLOTHES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolis, Varranted. Agents 
Wanted every whera, bs 


Emotre WW. Co, Auburn,» 
HEAVEN AWD ITS WOUDERS, THE WeRLO 
OF SPIRITS ANDO HELL, cescribed from rae Is 
heard and seen, by EMANUEL SWEDE 
BORG, “Servant of the Lord Jesus Che 
Also THE LAST JUOGMENT, as witnessed by 
him in the spiritual world in 1757; ‘The Doe- 
trine of Life, The Sacred Scriptures, The New 
Jerusatem and its Heavenly Doctrine, in all, 750 
octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.00, ‘Dis 
count to the trade. 
enborg Printing and Pubtshing Society, zo 
Cooper Union, New York City. 


ciines WHERE ALL a6: FAILS. 
Best i Pd tad Syra Tastes vood. 
intme. bo di ond UEUTEISS, 


ce aren 
q hae Ure es Da Ni 
Nie EC a a 
Be Be eb) ies FRE 
rs Peck’s Pat. Sam iceve ce aoa acs Lue 
<a a n 
eS true YP bat an gELY OR chiar a 
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. eat |, 
re Br aS 


af: . E Re 
an 
New York. Write or call gor iiiustracd tools ef prox aan Y HEE. 


Kees CLrTy, ALO. 


Sneed 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON SONDS, — 


fo sums of. $1,091 ta $19.0) each, bearing Interest a& 
the rate of eictit per cent per nanun Interest pays 
able semi-am ually. Thesa ponds are secure! bv orst 
mortgaves ou Kansas City property worth three and 
four fimes the amnount of bonds. Prompt payment. of 
princi). band interest guaranteed at maturity. intere 
est collectable through your own bank, with New Yor 


exchanze added. Recorded monmgage forwarded wita 


euch boud. 
CERTIFIC ATES. OF DEPOS 

fssued In amounts of 81M and upivara, Co tee interoat 
at the rate of eight percent per anoguim Certiteated 
ef deposit are secured by first moricaze bonds depose 
ited with a trustee, a special devant receipt oc thak 
efrect, from the trustee, is attached To each certificate 
issued, therefore making the cemidcate of deposit unk 
absolutely safa investment. 

When ordering securities write your name in fu, 
giso that of yourelty, county and state, 


J. H. BAVUERLEIN ahs co,, 
Becurity Building. — 
KRANS2S CLTY, MISSOURL 


UGLY, 
PLAIN OR THIN, 


WOMEN, 


Or those whose heaith is in any way imperfect, such as 
suffer from temace compl abits, a tired, weak feellg, 
Ty FO direase Sbatever Or those whose forms. are 
AS undevelopel, either thrown sick- 

=. ness or other vituses, and wha 

iy YR Nolte acne that comes frum a properiy 
Breconicics figure. and the bea: af of the same. Or 
those who have a bad complexion, betng uffiteced wete 


COMPLENT()) yy sailowness, 


af thas Whisaiis, 
freckies, oP any otter” arent af tim swim, 
should oe » ms: for my po. traits, 
what was Meatied i oused ou certain treat 
ment, ana What lo am now. At same tine 
will give Vou full information about how to become 
oo ul avd strong, Onderstand distinetIv- that. I 
bave porn tosell My object is to benetit you with. 
q" Se 4 1K. out money and without price. TF wag 
restaured after elght vears of great 
suff rag, aviog been reaquced ta an ugiv, boo LW We 
man, making life al. urdea. For what Panbnow frefer 
vou tomy pictures, whiel tell the whele etary, A suber i] 
orm, clear, tne Skin, brigat Eves, and better than <b 
aise Health to es :joy ‘Lie The same ean be eke 
plsued fur almost every Womap who Is sow cr. ig 
our & Wiserable extvtence. Tf your ueaitian is eae 
good, bul deficient in. turin aed ‘complearin, or einer df 
toese. suctiilsficiencies are eastiv remedied Oce rede 
W ] 4 Y * >) son why Limake this free propos:tion, 
ts on account ol the many frau rulons 
lovlons, wit pumps, Husirunms “wafers,” etc, advertised 
by a score ef quacss, both male and female. throughane 
the states. Towill write you fuily in a plain sealed 
letter. Address, Mes. ELLA M. Deny, Locus Box Wi, 
Stution C, San Frances, Cul. 
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